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S O ull O ial Neither the public nor the paint industry wants a newly 


painted floor to stay sticky long. Stickiness is caused by slow- 





drying of certain combinations of resins and oils that make 


up a varnish. By intensive chemical research, Hercules created 











the Pentalyn resins with built-in drying properties which give 


the paint industry a wider choice of oils in producing a i 


¢ u! variety of quick-drying varnishes. 
ees 


* TO PRODUCE TOUGH, QUI RYING VARNISHES , . . another 


development utilizing Hercules chemical materials. The free book, “‘A Trip 
Through Hercules Land”’, describes other uses of Hercules chemicals. 
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industry. 
Cover painting by Charles De Feo 
VALUABLE to you will be the infor- 
mative booklet, “‘A Plant in New 
Hampshire."” Just address: Merrill 
J. Teulon, Industrial Director, 978 
State Office Building, Concord, N. H. 
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~ Check us first... 


FOR LAND 


WAA constantly offers good, ready-built properties you can use 


Corporation executives . . . owners and 
operators of small businesses: Here’s the 
way to get your new or branch plant into 
production months quicker! Buying or 
leasing Government-owned facilities is a 
lot simpler than battling new-construction 
bottlenecks and shortages. 

Hundreds of good, usable, strategically- 
located properties are available for you to 
bid on now. Big, complete plants or small- 
space units; from coast to coast and border 
to border. One or more of these may ex- 
actly suit your requirements or be easily 
and economically adaptable to your needs. 

Check and consider the advantageous 


x 





ROOM 307—425 SECOND STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 


features of the plants and facilities listed in 
the new Plantfinder. Keep your eye on 
advertisements appearing frequently in 
newspapers and magazines—offlering spe- 
cific properties in detail. Write, phone or 
call at your nearest Regional Office for 
engineering reports or further details— 
or to arrange for your personal inspection 
—of any property that you could use. 

Yes, the Real Property available through 
War Assets is a “bet” that you shouldn’t 
overlook. Check us first—find out whether 
what you want is already built and up for 
sale or lease at timesaving, moneysaving 
advantages to you. 






WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 
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Regional Offices: Atlanta ¢ Birmingham + Boston ¢ Charlotte « Chicago « Cincinnati * Cleveland « Denver 


Detroit ¢ Grand Prairie, Texas « Helena «+ Houston 
Los Angeles ¢ Louisville * Minneapolis « Nashville 


Jacksonville ¢« Kansas City, Missouri ¢ Little Rock 


¢ New Orleans © New York « Omaha « Philadelphia 


Portiand ¢ Richmond ¢ St. Lovis © Salilake City © San Antonio © San Francisco « Seattle « Spokane « Tulsa 





FOR PLANTS 
FOR EQUIPMENT 





NEW PLANTFINDER—FREE... 
Describes immediately avail- 
able properties—lists others 
soon to be made available 
indexed, cross-indexed for 
your convenience. Write for 
free copy—to the address 
listed below, on your com- 
pany letterhead, please. 
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| last in the Ball 





As A student of political philoso- 
phy, JOSEPH M. LALLEY feels we are 
morally stranded between a world 
that died with the end of World 
War I and a world that is not yet 
porn. 

It is in the light of this belief 
that he examines the charge that 
American morality has been in a 
tailspin for some time. 

Lalley entered the field of jour- 
nalism in 1916 as a reporter for the 
old Philadelphia Press. A few years 
later he tried his hand in advertis- 
ing. However, since 1937 he has 
been an editorial writer and 
literary critic for a Washington 
newspaper. Lalley is the author of 
“The Nature of Authority,” and the 
co-author of “Our Jungle Diplo- 
macy.” He also serves as a book re- 
viewer for The New Yorker. 


IT WAS only natural that we pick 
JOHN W. BALL to do our Iowa farm 
story for he was born in “the gar- 
den spot of the 
world,” Tama 
County, Iowa. As 
he puts it, “I was 
the ninth and the 


family—came be- 
hind the eighth 
Ball and have 
been behind it 
ever since.” The 
facts indicate 
otherwise, how- 


ELLIS 


ever. During World War I he served 





in the Rainbow Division and, de- 
site a public reprimand from 


General MacArthur, his brigade 
commander, for writing too much 
inletters home, won a commission. 
With one exception—several years 
inshow business as advance agent 
for Douglas Fairbanks—Ball has 
been in newspaper work all his life. 


A A A I 


| NOT long ago EUGENE LYONS sug- 
} gested that it would be interesting 
; io make a box score on how well 
| Russia has Kept her promises to 
| the world. We thought so, too, and 
agreed that his knowledge of Rus- 
ia and world affairs made him an 
} ideal candidate for scorekeeper. He 
was editor of the Soviet Russia Pic- 
rial for one year, assistant direc- 
| orof the Tass Agency for five, and 
| the United Press’ correspondent in 
Russia for six. 
| Lyons was for many years the 
editor of American Mercury and 
| tas lectured and written exten- 





bout Or AUTHORS 


sively. Among his published works 
are “Assignment in Utopia,” “The 
Red Decade,” “Stalin, Czar of All 
the Russians.” 


DISCUSSING some of the experi- 
ences of the United States in help- 
ing China during and since the 
war, HERBERT 
BRATTER said he’d 
been interested in 
that country for 
more than a quar- 
tercentury.Hisin- 





2) 


terest was awak- | me Hf 
ened by a course Wi spe 
on China which] %_ 
he took atColum-| 27# MW 
bia University. So, + @ 
after graduation = iB 


he spent more 
than a year there, 
working for the 
Chinese Government Bureau of 
Economic Information and doing 
his first magazine writing. The pic- 
ture shows the business card he 
used at that time. Bratter later 
used this China experience when 
he took over the Far Eastern desk 
in the Commerce Department’s Fi- 
nance and Investment Division. In 
recent years he’s devoted consider- 
able time to writing for national 
publications. 











SINCE his discharge from the 


Service shortly after V-J Day, | 


NORMAN KUHNE has been han- 
dling veterans, reserve and nation- 
al guard affairs for the weekly 
military newsmagazine, Armed 
Forces. 

His present job followed closely 
on the heels of his wartime assign- 
ment—first as managing editor, 
then as overseas editor—of the 
Marine Corps’ publication, Leath- 
erneck. Before joining the Corps, 
Kuhne was a Washington corre- 


spondent for several newspapers | 


and business magazines. The Uni- 
versity of Michigan is his Alma 
Mater. 


A NEW writer to our readers this 
month is ROBERT M. HENRY. Mr. 
Henry makes his home in Okla- 
homa City, an area where unusual 
occupations are taken more or less 
as a matter of course, much as they 
were in the days of the old west. 

During his travels he came on 
Dr. Bienfang, a professor whose 
avocation is creating odors—some 
good, some not so good. 
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Intercom System 


Without leaving your desk you speed 
up business operations involved in 
making decisions, checking results, 
giving directions. 

You save as much as a half-hour or 
more of your working time . . . save 
your nerves too—when an RCA Inter- 
com System is installed in your office, 
factory, or retail store. 


The RCA Intercom gives you exactly 
what you’ve always wanted—direct and 
instantaneous contact with key men or 
key departments in your organization. 
You talk to one or several at the same 
time. Reduce trips between offices, tele- 
phone dialing, memo writing and mes- 
senger service. 

Five different and smartly styled mod- 
els permit a choice of RCA Intercom 
layouts. Have an RCA Intercom System 
installed to meet your requirements. 
For further details write: RCA Sound 
Equipment, Dept. 106-L, Camden, N. J. 





Send today 
for FREE 
descriptive 


literature 
SOUND EQUIPMENT 
RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 


CAMDEN. H.J. 


In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company, Limited, Montreal 
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“Industries locating in New 
Jersey will have definite 
advantages in the competi- 
tive years ahead. Highly 
productive and dependable labor 
supply. Favorable taxes. Business- 
minded legislation. Utmost coopera- 
tion at municipal, county and state 
level. Plus the vital factor of lower 
distribution costs because New 
Jersey is the hub of the Eastern 
Seaboard and the bridgehead to 
America’s richest markets. 





New Jersey leads the nation in 
coordinated transportation. It shares 
the Ports of New York and Phila- 
delphia. Overnight motor trucking 
can reach states with 31% of the 
population and 36% of the nation’s 
income—a 33 billion dollar* retail 
market within a 250-mile radius. 

Be a 1946 





Get the latest facts— write for brochure 
“NEW INDUSTRIAL DIGEST 
of NEW JERSEY” 
NEW JERSEY COUNCIL 
Dept. of Economic Development 
N12 State House, Trenton 7, N. J. 
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AFTER World WarI we were called 
Uncle Shylock for wanting to col- 
lect a small part of the debts due 
us for saving Europe from the 
Supermen. Now we are called war- 


| mongers by an ally we helped 


mightily in another war that again 
was not of our choosing. 
Shylocking and warmongering 
are about as far from American 
ideals and practice as any two 


| things that could be mentioned. 
| Fortunately, as a people we do not 


bother much about the names we 
are called. 
“Uncouth” Americans have not 


| bowed to effete custom abroad— 
| they have just kept busy building 


a bigger and better country with 
a Classless society. 

In that building one of our great 
talents has been in giving—help- 
ing out the less fortunate in edu- 
cation, health and opportunity. 
The season of giving is at hand 
and, in spite of recriminations and 
some sincere doubts, there will be 


| an extra Christmas tree in most 


homes for the needy of Europe this 
year—the food we will save and 
the other aid we will finance. 


| Merry Christmas! 


Business statesmen 


| IN a significant address before the 


Boston Conference on Distribu- 
tion, James B. Conant, president of 
Harvard University, told of plans 
aimed at training future ‘“‘business 
statesmen.” A cooperative venture 
is projected for the Harvard Busi- 
ness School, the Graduate School 
of Education and the Department 
of Social Relations of Harvard Col- 
lege. 

The methods of certain of the 
social sciences have reached a 
point, Dr. Conant explained, where 
the scholars in these fields can 
help train the future statesmen of 
business and public education. In 


| particular, he added, certain types 
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of work in sociology, anthropology 


and social psychology seem full of 
promise. 

The “square peg in the round 
hole” is causing great unhappiness 
and frustration—and labor unrest. 
Social science is providing answers, 
In another direction tax impacts 
are profound in their influences 
upon incentive and _ initiative, 
those well springs of American 
democracy. As an overall question, 
how does man function as a social 
animal? 

The gist of these Harvard under- 
takings is recognition of the fact 
that business is no longer private 
business but social business and 
public business. 

Study must be given to men as 
well as to machines, and techni- 
cians are required for the purpose. 


Retail sounding board 


RETAIL merchants feel they did 
a pretty good job for themselves 
this fall at price hearings through 
the country. 

Congressional committees went 
looking for evidence of profiteer- 
ing. All that happened was that 
the store owners profited by having 
an excellent opportunity to get 
their story across to the public ina 
way that served to squelch any 
prevalent notions that what costs 
50 cents is sold for $1. 

With plenty of advance notice 
and urgent counsel from chamber 
and association advisers, retailers 
prepared their cases carefully and 
thoroughly. 

In the main they discarded 
technical jargon and presented 
their arguments in layman’s lan- 
guage. 

One breakdown of costs by 4 
department store chain went this 
way for the first six months of this 
year, with 1946 given in paren- 
theses: Raw materials 76!2c (65c) ; 
operating expenses 33c (26c); 
total cost of goods and operating 
expenses $1.0912 (91lc); Federal 
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101 ways to cut costs in 


your business 





They’re yours on a plate! 


HE young lady is holding an Addressograph plate 
—symbol of the world’s fastest method for putting 
words and figures on business forms. 

Once information is put on these plates, it can be 
written again and again with complete accuracy at a 
speed of 5000 words or 30,000 figures a minute. 

Every department of your business can save time 
and money by using this labor-aiding, mechanized, 
precision method of writing anything that must be 
written more than once. 

For example, with Addressograph simplified 


Address 


TRADE MARK 





business methods one company cut the cost of inven- 
tory writing from $1183 t. $29; another reduced 
personnel record writing from 23 operations to 1; 
another cut billing time on accounts receivable from 
9 days to 1%. 

Whether your business is large or small you can 
save wherever paper work is handled. For a check 
list of “*101 ways to cut costs in your business” and a 
copy of the booklet “The Principal Clerical Task of 
Business”, write Addressograph-Multigraph Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland 17, Ohio, or phone our nearest office. 


ograph 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Registere 
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Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 
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the bucket brigade 





In great-grandfather’s time, when public water supply systems were 
few and far between, a house on fire was a real threat to the community. 
Today, in 13,000 communities, public water supply systems 
provide sufficient water to control fires in addition to supplying home and 
industrial needs. A thousand gallons a minute from modern firefighting 
equipment may be unfair to bucket brigades but is mighty 


comforting to property owners. 


Because it is dependable and long-lived, 
cast iron pipe is the standard material for 
underground mains supplying water for 
fire protection as well as domestic needs. 


Remember that your public water 
supply system not only protects your 
property but guards your health by pro- 
viding safe, palatable water—and for less 
than a dime a ton. Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Association, T. F. Wolfe, Engineer, 

122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 


This cast iron water main has served 
the City of St. Louis for 111 years. 


CAST TRON PIPE 





SERVES FOR CENTURIES 


LOOK FOR THIS MARK IT IDENTIFIES CAST IRON PIPE 
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income taxes 2c (4c); and profit 
after adding back “other income” 
of 14c in 1947 (4c), 3c (5c). 


McGuffey is back 


PEOPLE who write our advertising 
may soon cause a run on Mc- 
Guffey’s “First Reader.” Though 
even McGuffey may not prove sim- 
ple enough. Dr. Rudolf Flesch, gy- 
thor of “The Art of Plain Talk” 
published by Harper’s, might give 
McGuffey one of his readability 
ratings. 

What advertisers and _ editors 
have found out through polling 
you and other readers is that they 
are serving up too many hard words 
and sentences that are too long for 
mass readership. A farm magazine 
tested readability by rewriting 
four articles. Half the press run 
carried the articles with a 35 
Flesch rating and half with 1.5.4 
reader interest survey showed a 
gain of 45 per cent in readers for 
the 1.5 treatment. 

For the 1.5 rating sentences 
averaged nine words, the number 
of affixes 13 and personal refer- 


| ences three per 100 words. 


To the charge of putting writing 
on a machine basis, Flesch sup- 
porters argue it is harder to com- 
pose simple English than to splash 
around in a sea of ten dollar words 
and sentences. 

And if the object of language is 
to convey meaning, why not keep 
it functional? 


Rainy day dollars 


THE “‘best advertised recession” in 


| the business history of the country 


(which has yet to appear at this 
writing) has prompted many com- 
panies to set up contingency re- 
serves. What might be called “dol- 
lars for the rainy day.” 

The manner in which these re- 
serves are set up has provoked con- 
siderable discussion among ac- 
countants who maintain that the 
use of reserves to equalize income 
is a questionable practice since it 
attacks the value of the income 
statement. 

A while back the Committee on 
Accounting Procedure of the 
American Institute of Accountants 
ruled that “such reserves should 
not enter into the determination 


| of income.” Four members of the 


21 man committee filed dissents to 
the report. 

That the sums involved are not 
small was indicated by Ernest A. 
Carlson, assistant controller of 
Johnson & Johnson, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., who selected 61 com- 
panies’ reports at random and 
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found that 18 had provided re- 
serves out of income or surplus for 
q total of $78,000,000 in 1946. Of 
this amount, $45,000,000 was set 
up last year against future inven- 
tory price declines. 

Public interest in this otherwise 
technical matter lies in knowing 
what profits actually were and not 
what they might appear to be 
minus reserves for the rainy spell. 
Too much reserve derived from too 
much profit might mean prices so 
nigh, it is suggested, that rain is 
inevitable. 


Jet engine 


IF MEMORY serves it was a New- 
purgh, N. Y., inventor whose jet 
plane was given a successful test 
in Italy before the war. The Army 
had turned him down, we also un- 
derstand, and the English claim 
credit for putting a fighter into the 
airsoon after Germany came with- 
jin an ace of regaining air mastery. 

It rather warms the heart, 
therefore, to read in a Westing- 
house bulletin to stockholders that 
its turbo jet engine measures only 
24 inches in diameter and powers 
the nation’s most powerful fighter 
plane. 

“This axial flow design was 
pioneered in this country by West- 
inghouse,” the bulletin § boasts, 
“while the American-built jet en- 
gines which were based on the im- 
ported British design used a much 
larger centrifugal air compressor, 
greatly increasing engine diameter 


—and air resistance—for each 
pound of propulsive thrust de- 
livered.”’ 


So we seem to be moving ahead, 
where the speed is 600 miles an 
hour. 


Save as you help 


LOOSENING up at least one of our 
Gordian knots, Beardsley Ruml of 
“Pay-as-you-go” fame has an- 
other proposal. It might be called 
“Save as you help.” 

He told the nation’s bankers at 
their annual convention that the 
tax burden is too heavy and yet 
European relief must be given. Mr. 
Ruml, board chairman of R. H. 
Macy & Co. and formerly chairman 


of the Federal Reserve Bank of | 
suggested sales of sav- | 


New York, 
ings bonds to meet the reconstruc- 
tion needs of industry in western 
Europe. The total would be about 





$5,000,000,000 under the Marshall | 


Plan. 

Our Gordian knot is how to ex- 
tend relief and at the same time 
get taxes down. 

Dr. Ruml offers his prescription 
Which has the extra advantage of 
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Every business, time and again, runs into production snags. When 
the problem is lubrication, we’re often called in to do the worrying. 
And eight times out of ten we come up with the right answer—fast. 
Because that’s our job day in, day out, year after year—putting 
petroleum to work efficiently. This backlog of experience, coupled 
with the world’s finest lubricants and fuels, is your best reason for 
calling Cities Service next time trouble calls on you. 


Civtes: SERVICE STOPPED TROUBLE HERE! 


s A screw products 

company in Cuya- 
hoga Falls, Ohio, 
called on Cities 
* Service for advice 
on machining a 
part of an intri- 
cate mechanism 
made of aluminum that required ex- 
treme accuracy and finish. Chillo Oil 
No. 22 was recommended. Thereafter, 
the manufacturer reported, the ma- 
chined work was not only well within 
the required tolerances, but the work 
had a mirror-like finish. Tool life was 
also phenomenally good. 





Hammer Mill Crushers. Cities Service 


CITIES 


SERVICE 
CITIES SERVICE OIL CO. 


New York— Chicago 


ARKANSAS FUEL OIL CO. 


Shreveport, La. 


1947 


engineers recommended Pacemaker 
Oil No. 2. The last report from the 
company said that since they stand- 
ardized on this lubricant, no bearing 
failures have occurred. 


A bus company executive in Cleveland, 
Ohio, recently said,“‘During the past 
four years, we used Cities Service 
Heavy Duty type oil with outstanding 
results—minimum , 
wear, freedom < 
from sludgeand no - 
engine failures— * 
which has enabled 
us to give uninter- 
rupted service to 
our customers.” 





4“ OP, Vd» 


Cities Service Oil Company 
Room 290, Sixty Wall Tower 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I have a production problem 
that involves lubrication. I would like to 
discuss it with one of your lubrication 
engineers, without obligation, of course. 


NAME 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 





CITY STATE 
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NEED MONEY ? 





Send for “A Better Way | 

| to Finance Your Business” 
Somme | —a book that explains a 

sound, businesslike way to 
get the money you need... 
under our Commercial Fi- 
nancing Plan. This book | 


— because taxes, produc- shows why manufacturers and whole- 


: salers have used our plan to a total of | 
tion delays have caused more than Ong Brtuon Dotxars in | 


a shortage of operating the past five years . . . and why Turzz | 
cash Times as many firms have adopted it 
this year as did during the same period 
in 1945. 


— as additional working 
capital 








— because of unbalanced 


inventory [> Learn How Little Money 


Costs ...- how much more | 


- ‘ you can get... and how long you can 
to expand; to buy up use it, under our liberal, low-cost 


another company Commercial Financing Plan. Send to- 
day for ‘“‘A Better Way to Finance 


Your Business.’ Just write or tele- 
— or for any other sound phone the nearest Commercial Credit 


business reason Corporation office listed below. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
ee) Nyy 


Capital and Surplus $80,000,000 
BALT\ MORE 2 se 





COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 
New York 17 « Chicago 6 © Los Angeles 14 * San Francisco 6 © Portland 5, Ore. 
= ~and other local offices in more than 300 cities of the United States and Canada. 


i 
ya NATION'S 


siphoning off some of the purchas- 
ing power that has driven up de- 
mand and prices. 


Seed corn 


AFTER the long drought of the 
1930’s in capital goods replace- 


| ment (new machines, new Plants 


and new processes) and the re. 
strictions of wartime, industry 
should have less trouble than it 
has in explaining why such in- 


| vestments are now required. When 


exceptional volume yields higher 
profits and half of these profits are 
ploughed back into needed facilj- 
ties, then the public ought to reaj- 


| ize that the objective is more and 
| better goods and lower prices in 


the long run. 
What the critics see, however, is 


| only the over-all profit, only half 
| of which goes out in dividend 
checks. If the over-all figure looks 


excessive, and it does in some lines, 


| volume may explain the increase 
| and not the unit percentage. If the 


unit percentage (the profit per 
item) has unduly expanded, there 
may be other explanations than 
just plain greed. Inventory appre- 
ciation is one. Reinvestment is an- 
other, and a much sounder one. 

What industry must guard 
against, it is suggested, is over- 
playing its reinvestment policy. In 
the late 1920’s it will be recalled 
that business got the cart before 
the horse. Consumer demand 
comes first and the product next. 
To reverse the order is risky. 


Hot air 


HERE’S something you probably 
did not kKnow—and by the same 


| token neither did we. More air by 


weight is used in making pig iron 
than the combined weight of all 
other raw materials! 

More than 200,000,000 tons of 
air were required to produce about 
45,000,000 tons of pig iron and 
ferroalloys in 1946. To make a ton 
of iron, the recipe runs 4.5 tons 
of air, 1.725 tons of iron ore, 0.934 
tons of coke and 0.41 tons of lime- 
stone, plus small amounts of 
scrap, mill cinder, scale, etc. 

Thus, 60 per cent of the weight 
of materials is air, which is first 


| heated and then blown under pres- 


sure through the blast furnace to 


| speed the burning of the coke and 


the melt of iron ore. 

And, just to make clear that hot 
air is not guff in the steel industry, 
upping the pressure means more 
iron, as much as 20 per cent more, 
according to recent experiments. 
Latest type blowers will push 125,- 
000 cubic feet a minute into the 
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ek a 


furnace against 65,000 for those 
in current use. 

In the light of how steel short- 
ages are affecting supplies of 
thousands of articles, consumers 
will cheer on the “blow harders.” 


Explaining 

WHAT some economists say and 
write is not only mysterious to 
laymen but frequently to their fel- 
low professionals. At sessions of 
the Economic History Association 
at Yale a historian rose to ask that 
3 highly involved theory just pre- 
sented needed explaining. 

A learned economist undertook 
the task. “Now that we have ex- 
plained the economists to the his- 
torians,” he concluded, “who is go- 
ing to explain the historians to 
us?” 

In business the same question is 
posed. Corporation officers, for ex- 
ample, are finding out that pub- 
lished financial statements re- 
quire far more simplification if the 
lay reader is to understand them. 
Some opinion surveys have discov- 
ered that a number of citizens be- 
lieve the usual form of corpora- 
tion report is fashioned for secre- 
tive, rather than informational, 
purposes. 


$100,000 plus 


OF 75 executives who were paid | 


$100,000 a year or more in 1945, 30 
department store officials were 
listed by the Treasury Department. 
Trade is getting up there with the 
movie stars, and probably for about 
the same reason—ability to supply 
what the public wants. 

Competition is a keen article in 
the department store field and it 
applies to men as well as to mer- 
chandise. If cheaper men could do 
the job, the Treasury figures would 
not reveal 30 in the $100,000 and 
more bracket. 














“I told you they'd think we won” 
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AGreat New 








Escalator 








It’s big in capacity! 
It’s Otis throughout! 





HERE NOW— the first Escalator designed 
especially for the medium-sized and 
smaller building. The result of many 
years’ research, this new Escalator has 
all the time-tested features of earlier 
models, plus a wealth of post-war inno- 
vations ... truly the last word in Esca- 
lator design. 

Capable of carrying 5000 people an 
hour, it handles more persons per dollar 
investment than any other moving stair- 
way. Wide enough to comfortably carry 
an adult and child on one step, it is the 
ideal size for most stores, stations, plants, 
banks and other public buildings. Yet 
for all its spaciousness, it requires less 
space and structural work than narrower 
moving stairways. 

Best of all there has been no com- 
promise with quality. In eye-appeal, in 
safety, in the inherent ruggedness that 
makes for long life and low upkeep, it 
is the equal of any Escalator we ever 
built. And remember, only Otis makes 
Escalators. 


NEW FREE BULLETIN B-700N tells the 
whole story. Write for your copy to Otis 
Elevator Company, 260 Eleventh Ave- 
nue, New York 1, N. Y. 


32- 
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WIDE ENOUGH for adult and 
child—or traveler and lug- 
gage. The new Escalator car- 
ries 5000 people an hour 
comfortably. It is designed 
for any vertical rise up to 
23 feet. 





IMPORTANT SAFETY FEATURES 
include narrow-gage metal 
treads, semi-circular ex- 
tended newels, continuous 
pinch-proof rubber hand 
rails . . . the world’s safest 
transportation. 


“Escalator” is a U. S. Patent Office reg- 
istered trademark of the Otis Elevator 
Company. Only Otis makes Escalators. 


ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Offices in All Principal Cities 
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UNION > 
PACIFIC 





THE ROMANTIC — Or 


When visiting the Golden State, don’t miss seeing the time- 
mellowed Spanish Missions. You'll be intrigued by their roman- 
tic histories . . . find them to be a charming contrast to other 
attractions such as the sandy beaches, picturesque golf courses, 
quaint foreign sections and colorful, cosmopolitan night life. A 
world of beauty and enjoyment awaits you in California. 


Go there in restful comfort — by train. Union Pacific's daily 
Streamliners provide spacious, smartly appointed accommo- 
dations. Also other fine trains to meet your requirements. Write 
for free California booklet, beautifully illustrated. Address 
Room 139, Union Pacific Rail- 
road, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 








UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Road of the Daily Slreamliners 
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HERE'S A THOUGHT to keep in mind when 
you're considering impact of European 
aid on U.S. economy: 

A billion dollars a year equals— 

Less than a cent an hour on the 
nation's total payroll. 

Less than 3% cents an hour on the 
payroll of union members. 


p> MARSHALL PLAN PROBABLY will cost less 
in 1948 than Lewis-Green=Murray plan. 

And it's likely you'll get both. 

Unless there's a definite break in 
commodity prices, you should expect a 
general wage rise in spring. 

Union heads will base demands on two 
points: 

Record breaking profits in 1947. 

High cost of living. 

That well be the talk. Actual fact: 

Labor is in extremely short supply. In 
effect industry is bidding up the price 
in the labor market. 

Best example is found in building 
trades. 

In most areas craftsmen's scales never 
have been so high. Yet few building 
craftsmen (in metropolitan areas) work 
at union rate. 

Contractors pay far above scales to 
hold labor. Or to hire it away from com- 
petitors. 

In this case—and there are many sim- 
ilar cases—supply and demand, not 
organization, are directly responsible 
for high wages. 

Best informed guess at present is that 
raises in new contracts to be negotiated 
in first few months of 1948 will be in 
neighborhood of 10 to 12 per cent. 

Don't overlook fact that nearly all 
two-year contracts signed earlier this 
year provide for re-opening on wages. 

Industries with contract renewal or 
re-opening in next six months include: 

Autos, electrical equipment, steel, 
glass, rubber, petroleum refining, chem- 
icals, farm equipment, aluminum, cloth- 
ing, telephone and textiles. 


HOW WILL EUROPEAN AID program affect 
you? 

If you are a producer, manufacturer, 
distributor, plan will emphasize present 
headaches—continue high cost of doing 
business, extend shortages. 

But also it will strengthen your mar- 
kets. 

Take the farmer, for example. He'll 
get effect both coming and going. 

Farm help is at its highest price in 
history, and very scarce. 

Deficit in labor saving machinery ac- 
cumulated during the '30's, when the 
farmer couldn't afford it, and the '40's 
when he couldn't find it. 
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Aid plan calls upon farmer to expand 
production, but cuts his chance of tool- 
ing up for it—by sending farm equipment 
overseas. 

In addition, Agriculture Department 
predicts rising prices for seed, gaso- 
line, wages, equipment. 

But also it predicts rising prices for 
the farmers' products. 

That's largely because European need 
intensifies domestic shortages. 


AID PLAN IS FAR from completed. 

Basis will be three F's—food, fuel 
and fertilizer. 

Next stage: Mining machinery, elec- 
trical generating equipment, factory 
machinery, farm and transport equipment. 

Study developments in your daily news- 
paper as plan unfolds. 

Thus you may be able to anticipate 
shortages that will cut into your busi- 
ness, perhaps switch to substitutes, 
other lines. 

Don't forget: Goods now at the top of 
European needs will fall to bottom when 
Stage 2 becomes effective. 

In other words—mining, farm and fac- 
tory equipment will enable Europe to 
produce her own food, fuel, fertilizer. 


ONE GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL'S view of 
Paris conference "requirements" under 
Marshall program: 

"If we were to send them all the farm 
tractors they've asked for they'd be 
bumping into each other all over the 
fields." 

He's wrong. 

He overlooked one thing. Europe 
wouldn't have the gasoline to run then. 


WATCH FOR GREATLY increased food and 
fuel production in Europe as ways are 
found to stabilize European currencies. 

Farmers and miners in France, Germany, 
and to a lesser extent in England, lack 
incentive to increase output because: 

There's practically nothing to buy 
with the money they earn. 

There's no confidence in the money, 
no inclination to earn and save it. 

That's why farmers prefer to feed 
grain to cattle rather than sell it to 
hungry cities. 

And that's why miners see no point in 
working longer hours. 

One likely step to support weak cur- 
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rencies, increase confidence in them is 
agreement by U. S. to accept them in 
payment for Marshall plan shipments. 


STEEL PRODUCTION at present rate will 
meet domestic demand through 1950. 

That's shown in report of Interior 
Secretary Krug, which points up fact 
that expansion need arises from huge 
(and temporary) foreign demand. 

Here are his figures in millions of 
short tons: 


Produc= Total Dom= Ex- 

tion Demand estic port 
1947 63 65 58.4 6.6 
1948 63 66 59.4 6.6 
1949 63 68 61.4 6.6 
1950 63 69 62.4 6.6 
1951 63 70 63.4 6.6 
1952 63 71 64.4 6.6 


Note steady widening of spread between 
total demand and production. 

This is used as argument to show need 
for increasing steel making capacity. 

Krug mentions in his text, but over- 
looks in his table, that improvements in 
techniques, expansion of existing 
facilities, new furnaces, will increase 
steel production capacity during this 
period. 

Steel men say increase will run be- 
tween 5 and 10 per cent. In that case 
shortage nearly will be covered. 


KRUG ESTIMATES LEAD production will be 
50 per cent under demand by year's end. 
That means 1948 shortages in brass, 

bronze, batteries, paint, type metals, 
Sheathing for cables, babbitt metal, 
collapsible tubing, other lead products. 

U. S.~ haS capacity to refine, but 
isn't getting out necessary ore. 

One reason: President Truman vetoed 
bill passed in last session to continue 
incentive payments to marginal mines. 

Stockpile dwindles. It can't be built 
up by imports. Shortage is world wide. 


RESOURCES SURVEY estimates present 
copper production at 900,000 tons, con- 
Sumption at 1,250,000 annually; 

Within five years production will 
drop to 825,000 tons, despite fact that 
mines could support 1,000,000 ton rate 
if fully developed. 

Meanwhile aluminum cuts into copper's 
market because of price. 


WAR DEPARTMENT'S standby facilities 
may be put to work producing nitrogen to 
fertilize western European fields. 

Europe requires 100,000 tons from 
western hemisphere for coming crop 
season. 

Standby plants could produce 60,000 
tons—U. S. share of European need. 

Drawback: Army's plants were scattered 
for security. They would require many 
hard-to-get tank cars to transport com- 
ponents from plant to plant. 


MAJORITY OF ECONOMISTS expect some 
Sort of recessive adjustment in first 
half of 1948. 

(They had same feeling about '47.) 

They peer doubtfully at three points: 

High break-even point in business. 

Drop in quality of demand. 

Historically high commodity levels. 

Profits are high because of tremendous 
volume. But profit margin is narrow. 

Thus a comparatively slight drop in 
volume can turn profit to loss, cause 
cutbacks. 

Although demand in both consumer and 
capital goods remains high, quality of 
demand is questioned on these grounds: 

More than two years of record produc- 
tion have taken off cream, met most 
urgent part of demand. 

Remaining demand is large but soft, 
perhaps deferrable. 

Farmer demands a corn picker, but 
would cancel order if corn price 
tumbled. 

People demand housing, but grocer 
takes more and more of their income—so 
they may decide to remain in shelter 
they have, defer housing plans. 

Commodity prices raise doubt because 
never have they held for long so rela- 
tively high. 

Note: Forecasts of recesSion are based 
not so much on signs aS on doubt. 


> WHAT HAPPENS WHEN commodity prices 
break? How does it affect you? 

It's the opposite of what happens on 
a rising market—the reverse of the 
early ‘40's. 

Sequence might run something like 
this: 

Suppose Europe should make a sensa- 
tional comeback in farm production, 
eliminating need for imports, throwing 
Surplus on U. S. market. 

Grain, other farm prices would break. 

Farmers would cancel orders, stop buy= 
ing. 

Industries with grain, related inven- 
tories would be worth less. 

Banks would see loan values dropping, 
press for collection. 

Some businesses, their capital ab- 
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sorbed by inventory loss, would fail. 
People would lose jobs. 
What would stop such a motion? 
Arrival of a price level that would 
attract buyers. 


p GOVERNMENT'S POWER to maintain or de- 
press prices—with or without law—is 
demonstrated clearly by recent moves. 

On heels of British cut in U. S. flue 
cured tobacco purchases came government 
buying program to "stabilize" market. 

Agriculture Department ordered CCC to 
buy volume equal to British cut. 

Effect was to "stabilize" market sev- 
eral points above level at which Govern- 
ment is required to buy under terms of 
parity program set up by Congress. 

At same time poultryless Thursdays 
were Gepressing prices in poultry mar- 
ket. 

Farm Commissioners’ Council, other 
farm groups, charged program threatened 
poultry raisers with ruin. 


p BOOM NOTE: Both parties have found a 
non-partisan patriotic reason for keep- 
ing business at a high level. 

This is it: We can't let recession 
occur because it's our duty to show the 
chaotic world that ours is the world's 
best system. 

Russia has predicted depression in 
U.S.-, has told her satellites that it's 
already in progress. 

But politicians, like the rest of us, 
never know a Slump is coming until it's 
here. 


PWHITE HOUSE approaches price problems 
gingerly. 

Presidential advisers recall what hap- 
pened in 1937 when Roosevelt declared 
prices were too high. 

Prices dropped. So did employment. 


PREPORTS OF HOARDED U. S. currency 

abroad revive talk of changing money. 
dea is to change color, Shape or 

size of U. S. bills, require exchange 

of old for new within a time limit, thus 

bring out hidden money. 

Underlying idea: To bring out, at same 
time, money held here in safety deposit 
vaults to avoid inheritance, income 
or gift taxes. 


PCOST OF BUILDING a house next spring 
will be about the same as now. 

If it's higher, it won't be much high- 
er. If lower, not much lower. 

That's opinion of construction men who 
have studied national outlook. 

Their reasoning: 

In spite of many complaints, labor 
Productivity is rising. 
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(There are no nationally accepted 
Standards of productivity. Varying judg- 
ment of contractors is evidenced by bids 
~—which vary up to 100 per cent.) 

Rise in productivity will off-set fur- 
ther increase in labor costs, other 
effects of inflation. 

Over-all effect will be to hold con- 
struction prices at or near present 
levels. 

Building rate reached 1,000,000 hous- 
ing units a year this fall. 

Construction experts say volume of new 
housing will not cut value of older 
units until 1950, at the earliest. 


BOLD TACTICS of Communists seeking to 
discredit U. S. are demonstrated in un= 
publicized incident at Geneva. 

American representative made speech 
to International Labor Conference on 
capitalistic system. 

He discovered later that official 
translation into Spanish, beamed at 
South, Central Americas, was filled with 
changes, distortions, deletions. 

Highpoint: Speaker's statement that 
U. S. manufacturing workers were paid 
$1.20 an hour was changed to say $1.20 
a day. 

Sharp protest brought correction, 
later. Investigation disclosed presence 
of Communists on conference staff. 


> BRIEFS: U. S. railroads have on order 
more than $1,000,000,000 worth of cars 
and engines....Federal Reserve reports 
manufacturing production workers’ pur- 
chasing power 20 per cent greater than 
in 1940, despite price rises....Navy, 
Air Force buy approximately 70 per cent 
of entire output of U. S. aviation manu- 
facturing industry....England's average 
weekly pay, $24.70....National Associa- 
tion of Retail Grocers says storekeeper 
grosses 15 per cent of sales, is lucky 
if he nets from 1 to 3 per cent....AS 
usual federal bureau appropriation re- 
quests arriving at Budget Bureau are 
bigger than last year's....Twenty-five 
U. S. makers now offer 51 commercial 
aircraft models (including helicopters). 
»»-lexas group proposes 1,839-mile pipe= 
line to carry 325,000,000 cubic feet of 
gas daily to New York City....Sign of 
the times: 10 and 15 cent cigars sell at 
monthly rate of 260,000,000 while nickel 
Smokes trail with 98,000,000. 
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mechanize all major accounting with Nationals 





Noted for its far-sighted management, the Geo. E. Keith Company 
of Brockton, Massachusetts, was one of the early users of 
National Mechanized Accounting. 

Starting their use of Nationals on a small scale, the shoe company 
was quick to sense their advantages—their speed, accuracy, and 
flexibility. Today, extensive installations of National Accounting 
Machines serve both their Middleboro and their Brockton plants— 
the latter one of the largest in that famous shoe center. 

Production analysis, sales analysis, as well as all accounts payable 
and accounts receivable are now mechanized on Nationals to their 
great satisfaction. Their entire payroll is prepared on one National 
Payroll Machine. At one operation the employee’s statement of 
earnings and deductions, employee’s earnings record, and payroll 
summary record, are prepared. All entries are clear, legible, and 
easily understood. And all are proved correct at the time of writing. 
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In businesses of every size and type, National Mechanized 
Accounting is making possible better business records at less cost in 
time and money. Let your local National representative study your 
needs, and make recommendations without cost or obligation. The 
National Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. Sales and Service 
Offices in over 400 cities. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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CASH REGISTERS + ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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OF NATION’S BUSINESS 





The State of theNation 


S O FAR AS the issue can be clarified by investi- 
gation and discussion, two points in regard 
to American aid for Europe are now clear. 

It is certain that the United States can provide 
the food, the raw materials and the machinery 
necessary to tide these countries over an emer- 
gency which will last several years. It is equally 
certain that this assistance will be of no per- 
manent value unless it operates to establish these 
war-stricken lands as a going concern. 

All the technical talk about “dollar shortage,” 
“balance of payments,” “credit inflation” and so 
on has tended to obscure and confuse the 
essential problem. For various reasons, all 
springing from wartime destruction and dis- 
location, the nations of western Europe are ter- 
ribly short of the necessities of modern life. The 
United States, primarily because our economic 
and political system releases men’s energies for 
production, is fortunately able to meet the im- 
mediate European need with no serious damage 
to our material standard of living. 

Of course this does not mean that we can “save 
Europe” out of surplus. The flow of donated goods 
abroad will inevitably mean short supply, and 
therefore a continuing tendency toward higher 
prices of goods on the domestic market. The scale 
of aid requested will also make it difficult to re- 
duce taxes safely. 

Many domestic problems, of which the origin 
will not always be clear, will arise from the 
enormous charity which is contemplated. No 
thoughtful congressman is blinding his eyes to 
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that consideration. But the generous American 
people are accustomed as individuals to giving 
“till it hurts.” This sensitiveness to the needs of 
others would operate strongly in behalf of the 
huge relief program, even if there were no threat 
of communism to make generosity desirable from 
a political as well as an ethical viewpoint. 


e ® © 


If the problem were merely one of tiding 
western Europe over the emergency of the cur- 
rent winter, the task before the present special 
session of Congress would be relatively easy. It 
would be much easier than the problem faced by 
a banker in extending a loan to an individual or 
firm with a good credit rating. The banker has 
to consider whether the collateral is adequate, 
whether the interest rate is satisfactory and 
whether the loan will be used constructively. 
Unfortunately, the last consideration is also 
often the least. 

But the way in which appropriations for aid 
to Europe will be used must be very much in the 
minds of the congressmen who have the authori- 
ty to vote our money for this end. If repayment 
were a consideration in these appropriations they 
would not be made, for nobody in his senses will 
believe that the credits can be called loans in 
the ordinary commercial sense of the term. There- 
fore, since repayment is not a factor, the use 
made of the money is a matter on which inquiry 
in advance is much in order. 

As we pointed out in this space last month it 
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Business letters, like business men, 
save business time aboard New York Central’s 





great overnighters 








7 in New York and Chicago, the business day ends... 2 The Little Mail Rooms at LaSalle Street Station and re 
and last minute mail begins its nightly rush toward Grand Central Terminal seethe with action as clerks Se. 
the waiting 20th Century Limiteds. It comes in speeding work elbow to elbow. Then, just as the clock ticks off te 
mail trucks. It arrives by breathless messengers. In New the final seconds before Century time, the last bulging a 
York, it even flashes underground by pneumatic tube. bags rumble down the platforms and are tossed aboard. tr 
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3 Now Begins a Nightlong Task as the clerks aboard 4 And the Century is Not Alone! The life of many cities 
the 20th Century Limiteds handle a total of 1,000,000 is linked by fast overnight trains of the Great Steel 
pieces of east and westbound “preferential mail’”’ daily. Fleet. Aboard them, business letters . . . like business 
And when the Dieseliners glide into New York and men...travel with no loss of business time. And travel, 
Chicago, all mail is ready for immediate delivery. too, with year-round all-weather dependability. 
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FREIGHT OVERNIGHTERS, TOO! Throughout America’s 
richest industrial and commercial territory, New York 
Central provides overnight transportation, not only for 
men and mail, but for merchandise as well . . . one more 
reason for choosing a “Central” Location. For expert 
help in locating your new plant or warehouse, contact 


Central’s nearest Industrial Representative or your are 
local freight agent. Or write Industrial Dept., New York N ew Yo r Ce i t rd the 
Central System, 466 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. shc 
| We 
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is very doubtful that our gifts to Europe will be 
of more than hand-to-mouth benefit. There is no 
certainty that American financial assistance 
will “provide a cure rather than a mere pallia- 
tive,’ to quote the words used by Secretary of 
State Marshall in defining the objective of the 
so-called ‘“Marshall Plan.” None of the copious 
information on their deplorable economic situa- 
tion, as provided by the governments of western 
Europe, gives any certainty as to the ultimate re- 
covery of most of these countries. 


Under the circumstances it is both logical and 
easy for the American people to become irritated; 
to say bluntly that we have given more than 
enough in subsidies to those who want our wealth 
as long as they can condemn the profit system by 
which we make it. Such an attitude would, for 
many reasons, be most unfortunate. 

In the first place it was the pressure of wartime 
necessity rather than the influence of Marxist 
theory which drove the people of western Europe 
into the quagmire of governmental planning in 
which they are now bogged down. We should 
remember that, under the strain of war, we our- 
selves were forced to accept a great deal of 
temporary regimentation. Indeed, there is still 
a strong minority of Americans, not all fellow- 
travelers, who argue insistently for the re-estab- 
lishment of controls. 

In the second place we should remember that 
everywhere in western Europe there are many 
who think as we do; who are doing their utmost to 
rid themselves of the fetters of socialism by con- 
stitutional means; who will be helped in winning 
converts to their cause if we show magnanimity 
and generosity at this critical time. 

In the third place it is important to realize that 
American policy, for which everyone of us bears 
some share of responsibility, is at least in part 
responsible for the present desperate situation 
of western Europe. 

Whether or not the decisions were excusable, 
the fact remains that we freely accepted Russia’s 
ambition to take over and isolate the granary of 
Europe. It is in part because of our acquiescence, 
at Yalta, Potsdam and elsewhere, that western 
Europe is today in the position where it cannot 
obtain its normal food supply. An American order 
to our own occupation authorities said: “You will 
take no steps looking toward the economic re- 
habilitation of Germany.” It serves no purpose 
how to say we did not then realize that this policy 
meant the ruin of Europe as a whole. 

Recriminations over past blunders, however, 
are of small value in solving the problems which 
they have intensified. The point on which we 
should now concentrate is the way in which 
western Europe can still be set on its feet. This is 
far more important than a rehearsal of the many 
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obstacles, ranging from 
inspired communism to 
individual cussedness, 
which impede a con- 
structive outcome. 
There is little doubt 
that western Europe, 
meaning everything 
west of the Stettin-Tri- 
este line, can be restored as a “viable” —or work- 
able—economic unit, provided that its people 
will subordinate imaginary nationalistic advan- 
tage to the good of the whole area, and provided 
that the great workshop, which this area has long 
been, can, in future, find adequate outlets over- 
seas for the products of its countless factories. 
The first of these provisions is one which the 
Europeans themselves must satisfy. If the French 
really believe they gain anything by moving Ruhr 
coal to France while steel mills in the Ruhr are 
idle for lack of coal, we can do little to improve 
their provincial economic thinking. We can only 
point out that we are in a position to help Europe 
simply because the United States are really 
united states. The fact that “are’’—the plural 
verb—sounds wrong is supremely significant. 
But, in adjusting ourselves to the fact that we 
must willingly accept more of Europe’s manu- 
factured products, we have a job of self-education 
ahead of us. We have to alter stubborn opinions 
based on years of high-tariff propaganda. 
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A start in readjusting our thinking to the new 
situation has been made. An over-all trade agree- 
ment of 23 nations, under which western Europe 
will find it distinctly easier to sell its products 
in this country, has been signed after more than 
six months of patient negotiation at Geneva. 

But there will be opposition to the ratification 
of this pact by Congress. There will be opposition 
by some Americans who do not hesitate to say 
that the countries of western Europe are not 
doing enough to help themselves. The attention 
of such short-sighted obstructionists should be 
called to a very important section (No. 159) in the 
report of the Committee of European Economic 
Cooperation on the Marshall Plan. In a simple 
statement of fact, which no high-tariff sophistries 
can undermine, the representatives of the 16 
western European nations agree that: 

“The action which the participating countries 
can take is limited. The power to correct the 
maladjustment is not theirs alone. The mal- 
adjustment can never be corrected on a basis 
of expanding trade unless market conditions in 
the American continent permit Europe to sell 
goods there in steadily increasing quantities and 
permit other countries to earn dollars there and 
use them to purchase from Europe.” 

—FELIX MORLEY 
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Chicago and Northern Illinois... 
Printing Center of the World 





a 
Working on big printing presses in Chicago bas been my job for 
20 years. I belp print the millions of books, magazines and catalogs 
that Chicago publishers and mail order houses send every year to 
readers all over the world. In my lifetime I’ve seen my home 
Z take the lead in printing. The concentration of 
skilled labor and equipment in the graphic arts industries of this 
region is today unequalled anywhere in the world. 
“Printing is my business, and I’m glad | live and work in Chicago 
where opportunities in my line, and many others, are greatest.” 





This pressman* is one of 65,000 skilled craftsmen who work 
in Chicago’s tremendous printing industry. The graphic arts 
group in this area is the most mechanically complete and 
widely diversified in the United States. It ranks first in number 
of employes, wages paid, number of establishments, and is 
highest in economic value. Located here are the three largest 
commercial printing plants in the world, as well as hundreds 
of smalier printing specialists with fine skills and equipment 
to meet every conceivable requirement as to artistry, economy, 
and flexibility of processes. 

Everything from mail order catalogs to technical books is 


run off in the 3,100 printing plants in this region. Annually 
they produce a greater volume than any comparable area in 
the world. And today, to meet the ever-increasing needs of 
industries here, Chicago and Northern Illinois is rapidly 
expanding in every field of commercial printing. 

The postal zoning laws for second-class mailings passed in 
1918 made Chicago and Northern Illinois the most economical 
and strategic location for the printing of national publications. 
Within a radius of 500 miles are more than a third of the 
nation’s readers and buyers and 39 per cent of the nation’s 
manufacturing concerns. Magazines and catalogs, as well as 
products from manufacturers in this area, reach their destina- 
tions quickly and on time because of the unexcelled shipping 
facilities of Chicago and Northern Illinois .. . the greatest 
transportation center in the world. 

To industries seeking locations, skilled workers and strategic 
location are only two of the many advantages offered by the 
Chicago and Northern Illinois territory. As an aid to those 
considering relocation, our Territorial Information Depart- 
ment will supply factual data concerning this area and pertinent 
to your business. This department will supply studies in as 
great detail as is required, confidentially and without charge. 

* Name on request. 


industries in this area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United States « World Airport « Inland Waterways 
Geographical Center of U. S. Populction « Great Financial Center « The “Great Central Market” « Food Producing and Processing 
Center « Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing * Good Labor Relations Record « Tremendous Coal Reserves * Good Government 
Good Living « Good Services for Tax Dollors + Send for free booklets containing useful information on these advantages. 












COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY . 
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For more informetion, communicate with the 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois— Phone RANdolph 1617 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


This crea has power resources of 2,600,000 kilowatts, with 400,000 kilowatts more already under construction or on order 


e ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
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The Month's Business Highlights 


PWARD price trends throughout 

1948 are anticipated by many 
government economists. Their ex- 
pectations differ from the conclusions 
growing out of a survey in which 100 
privately employed economists par- 
ticipated. 

The majority of the economists in 
private employment expect a mild depression 
next year. They predict that a decline in prices 
will set in after the turn of the year which will 
carry the BLS wholesale price index more than 20 
points below the average that has been prevailing. 

Government economists are of the opinion that 
prices will not start down as soon as their pro- 
fessional brothers think. They expect domestic 
and foreign buying power to be sufficiently strong 
to keep prices rising during 1948, with the peak 
coming late next year or early in 1949. The 
government specialists expect the wholesale in 
dex to go higher than the 158 predicted by the 
outsiders. A level of 175 may be reached, the fed- 
eral economists estimate. 

When the decline comes, the government 
people expect it to carry the index lower than 
the survey figure of 140. They think it will go 
to 110 before another upward swing begins. 

Participants in the survey expect more build- 
ing construction next year, despite the depression 
which they foresee. The government men are 
emphatic in their view that the volume of con- 
struction will not increase in the face of a decline 
in general business. 


Predictions of Industrial Production 


In government quarters the expectation is that 
the trend of the index of industrial production in 
1948 will be upward. They think it will hit 200 
in at least two 1948 months. Sixty-four of the 100 
outside economists predicted declines in the in- 
dustrial index averaging ten per cent. That hard- 
ly can be classed as a very pessimistic prediction. 

Incidentally, the government experts hope 
their confréres are right and that they them- 
selves are wrong. They want to see adjustment 
begin at the earliest possible moment. With 
building booming, despite high prices; with 1948 
export estimates still at a high level and with 
capital expenditures expanding, it is difficult for 
them to find ground upon which to base a pre- 
diction that there will be any sustained down- 
turn in prices in the next year. 

Nothing would be more helpful in the present 
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situation than a decline in the price 
of agricultural commodities. To bring 
about anything substantial to that 
end would call for another year of 
bumper crops in the United States and 
a big upturn in agricultural produc- 
tion around the world. There are in- 
dications that American production 
is likely to be less next year. There is more than 
weather to consider. Fertilizers will be short. 
Machinery will be short. Farmers in most coun- 
tries can find little to buy with their money. Such 
reasoning tends to rule out reliance upon any 
sustained easing of pressure on food commodities. 

It is the spending of individual incomes that 
contributes most to inflation. That has accounted 
for the opposition to the tax bill. Rises in the price 
level increase incomes. With wages at high levels 
and millions of farmers getting record returns, 
income is more widely distributed than ever be- 
fore. The portion absorbed by taxation reduces 
buying power and increases the surplus the 
Treasury can use to retire debt. To retire debt is 
an effective way to sterilize money. 

There is not much the Government can do to 
check the expansion of commercial credit except 
by retiring government securities held by the 
Reserve banks. To make it harder for banks to 
get additional reserves would necessitate higher 
interest rates. That would depress bond prices. 
The banks want higher interest rates but they 
do not want prices lower on bonds they hold. 

Authority to control consumer credit has strong 
backing, but it cannot be regarded as a highly 
important factor in a $225,000,000,000 economy. 

Export controls can be highly selective and can 
be strategically used. Properly handled they con- 
stitute an important stabilizer. 

Proposed restoration of excess profit taxes is 
backed by a high head of pressure. The idea is 
sufficiently inconsistent to appeal to many of 
the lawmakers. 

Since speculation in grains does not involve 
the creation of credit, as do operations on the 
stock exchange, margins are not as important 
in the buying of these commodities. Speculation 
in grains, however, has been widespread and has 
been an important factor in boosting the price. 
Congress may grant powers to prescribe margins, 
although control over the volume of trading 
probably is all the authority needed to keep that 
situation within bounds. 

Most members of Congress are disinclined to 
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points for Kaiser Alumi 
wait for small carry-over stocks . . . for your 


23 CONVENIENTLY LOCATED DISTRIBUTORS OFFER KAISER 


ALUMINUM SHEET, PLATE, STRIP, COIL, CIRCLES, ROOFING AND 


SIDING ...IN LESS THAN CARLOAD LOTS 


Now you can be certain of a close-up source 
of Kaiser Aluminum . . . wherever you are 
located. 

Permanente Products Company is proud to 
announce the appointment of 23 of the finest 


material supply houses in the country as dis- 
tributors of Kaiser Aluminum. 

Your local distributor offers complete ware- 
house stocks of Kaiser Aluminum to meet 
your immediate needs. No longer need you 


local distributor sells in less than carload lots! 


This new nationwide network of distributors 
is in addition, of course, to Permanente Prod- 
ucts’ 19 sales offices, each ready to help you in 
solving your engineering problems. 

Which means that Permanente Products... in 
only a little over a year of operation . . . now 
completely rounds out its service facilities... 
to bring you more and better aluminum— 
faster! 


Ready to serve you—today...23 conveniently located 


Kaiser Aluminum Distri 


PERMANENTE PRODUCTS COMPANY, KAISER BUILDING, OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA... 





Tors 


WITH OFFICES IN: 


Seattle * Oakland * Los Angeles + Dallas * Wichita * Kansas City * St. Louis * Atlanta * Minneapolis * Milwaukee * Chicago 


Cincinnati * Cleveland + Detroit * Boston * Buffalo * New York City + Philadelphia * Washington, D. C. 
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take action likely to be deflationary. This is 
particularly true when the target is farm prices, 
but members of the present Congress are showing 
signs of being quite consumer conscious. They 
also realize that the farm vote is shrinking. 
Mechanization of agriculture is reducing the 
population on farms. As the proportion of in- 
dustrial workers rises, cost of living becomes a 
more important political factor. The effect is to 
subject the various support programs to greater 
scrutiny. 


Scarce Cars Limit Production 


The extent to which freight car supply is lim- 
iting production and hampering distribution is 
being recognized more generally as winter begins 
to slow down the handling of cars. Shortage of 
materials and the uneven flow of component parts 
have kept car builders from coming within shout- 
ing range of their goal of 10,000 new cars a 
month. Repair of bad order cars has been slowed 
down for the same reasons, plus a certain amount 
of obsolescence of equipment in railroad shops. 
Shippers have cooperated as never before in get- 
ting prompt loading and unloading of cars. It 
is general practice for them to pay overtime so 
as to load and unload on Saturdays and holidays. 
They are making minor repairs on cars at their 
own expense. If everyone pitches in and helps it 
is hoped the Government will not feel impelled 
to regulate car supply. Thus far in the postwar 
period shippers and the railroad industry have 
had only a minimum of restrictions and regula- 
tions with which to deal. It had been expected 
that some relief in the demand for cars would 
be afforded by a decline in exports. It is not 
probable, however, that the expected decline in 
exports will ease the situation materially. 

The British have been obsessed with the fear 
that a depression might occur in the United 
States and interfere with the amount of aid we 
could extend. Russia has been banking on such a 
depression to give her a freer hand in Europe. 
They both are wrong. Depression in the United 
States would ease the demand for goods at home 
and make more goods available for export. Were 
Russia to make moves that would create a fear 
of war, a depression soon would be brought to 
an end by preparedness programs. 

* a @ 


The President is being blamed personally for 
having vetoed a proposal by Republican leaders 
to have members of the staff of the appropriations 
committees attend the hearings conducted by 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

It is claimed that government expenditures 
could be reduced if the technicians in the em- 
ploy of Congress could interrogate the repre- 
sentatives of the executive agencies who appear 
to justify their requests for funds. 
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Budget officials say 
members of the appro- 
priations committees will 
not accord them a com- 
parable privilege of sit- 
ting with them. They be- 
lieve alterations in the 
budget could be made 
more intelligently were 
that the case. 

Much the same situation exists between the 
Treasury and the joint Congressional Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation. These are exam- 
ples of the lack of cooperation between the 
executive and legislative branches which help 
keep government inefficient. 
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Expenditures by consumers in 1947 for auto- 
mobiles, durable goods and housing will be 
double the amount estimated at the begianing of 
the year. This is indicated by the latest Federal 
Reserve survey of the financial position of the 
general public. The estimates were made by the 
consumers themselves when they were asked how 
much they expected to spend in 1947. 

Apparently the large expenditures for these 
durable items did not divert pressure from food- 
stuffs. The total spent for food has kept going up. 
Consumers evidently prefer to draw on savings 
rather than curtail expenditures. Prices, it seems, 
have not yet reached the point where they dis- 
courage over-all buying. 


Attention is being focused on productivity. 
More and better machinery ordinarily is relied 
upon chiefly to increase man-hour output. The 
present situation calls for more production than 
can be secured by use of improved equipment. 
Efforts are afoot to promote cooperation between 
management and labor to supplant practices that 
slow down production with opportunities for 
greater earnings on the part of those who do their 
utmost. This would be coupled with renewed ef- 
forts to eliminate waste, to reduce multiple bid- 
ding and to curb speculation. The idea is to 
emphasize that an economy of abundance holds 
out greater promise for the common man than 
does an economy of scarcity. 


Here are some conclusions to which most mem- 
bers of Congress subscribe: war creates conditions 
that make it difficult to feed and support cities; 
peace creates conditions under which farmers 
produce more than the market can take. Cities 
must be saved by preventing wars. Farmers must 
be saved by creating conditions under which 
people can eat more in times of peace. 

—PAUL WOOTON 
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promise you | shall-” 


CHANCES ARE he won't do any such thing. 
Circumstances always interfere with cam- 
paign promises. In Nation’s Business for 
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ans right now “are not mad at 
"anybody. That’s the report that 
travelers bring to Washington. They 
say that there is a lot of griping in the 
jand, as always, but they note a new 
tolerance and a disposition to suspend 
| judgment. 

If this is truly the country’s mood, it represents 

‘anotable change. It means that, for the first time 
‘in years, the people have their doubts about just 
"who is the villain in the economic picture. Not 
much doubt has existed heretofore. Sometimes 
ithe villain has been Business; sometimes Labor. 
Or it has been the Republican Party or the Demo- 
cratic Party or simply ‘those people down in 
Washington.’ That has always made it easy. 
' The hard economic lessons of the past two 
years, with prices and wages chasing each other 
relentlessly, appear to have had their effect on 
Americans with horse sense. 

One result, as 1947 nears a close, is a finely 
balanced political situation. Neither of the big 
parties seems to have much of an edge in the 
yoters’ affections. A recent poll among Washing- 
ton political correspondents reflected this. It 


: le wight ae speaking, Ameri- 
c 


* _ showed the correspondents standing almost 50-50 


'on the question of which party would win the 
Presidency next year. 

Such then is the picture as Congress, called 
back a month and a half before the regular 
January session, tackles the “compelling” prob- 
lems of high prices and aid for Europe. 


Congress Was Told 


Washington still talks about that White House 
conference at which President Truman notified 
the leaders of Congress that he was calling a 
special session. His decision—at least that part 
of it dealing with the high cost of living—was one 
of the best-kept secrets in the city’s history. 

To appreciate the astonishment in Republican 
ranks, it is necessary to go back to Mr. Truman’s 
first conference with congressional leaders, 
Sept. 29. The sole question then was stop-gap 
aid for countries like France and Italy. What 
struck everybody was the President’s attitude, 
his air of indecision. He acted, some said, as if he 
were the prisoner of Congress. He seemed to be 
waiting for the G.O.P. leaders to tell him that they 
would go along with him on a special session of 
Congress. He didn’t ask them, however, and they 
didn’t say they would, and the whole question was 
left in the air. 
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Thereafter Mr. Truman was the 
target for scathing editorials. He was 
pictured as a timid executive afraid 
to exercise the responsibilities of his 
office. There were cries for “leader- 
ship.” 

When he called the congressional 
leaders back to the White House, three 
weeks later, the Republicans expected one of two 
things: first, that Mr. Truman would tell them 
that the Administration had found ways of help- 
ing France and Italy without need of a special 
session; or, two, that he would ask them to con- 
sent to a special session. 

What Mr. Truman actually did, of course, was 
not to ask them but to tell them. He told them 
that he had decided on a special session; the 
proclamation already was drafted. 

Moreover—and this was the bombshell—he 
said that he would send suitable measures to 
Congress dealing, not only with the European 
crisis, but the “alarming” problem of high prices 
at home. 

Back on Capitol Hill later that day, the Repub- 
lican chieftains admitted that Mr. Truman had 
been an “appealing” figure. They remarked that 
his hair was whiter, that there were more lines 
in his face, and that he seemed gravely concerned 
about the threats to peace and prosperity. 


A Political Advantage 


The more they thought about it, however, the 
more some of the Republicans suspected that 
Harry Truman had wrested the initiative from 
them on one of the hottest political issues of the 
day—high prices. Rep. Charles A. Halleck, of 
Indiana, G.O.P. leader of the House, pondered the 
thing overnight. Next morning he issued a state- 
ment to the press, saying: 

“President Truman promised to consult re- 
sponsible congressional leaders before calling a 
special session of Congress. He did not keep that 
promise....There was no suggestion by him during 
our Sept. 29 meeting about price legislation....Can 
it be that Mr. Truman is playing politics with 
prices at the jeopardy of European relief?” 

The situation could change, but right now the 
high cost of living promises to be the cardinal 
issue of ’48. 

Trying to foresee the outcome of such a parti- 
san battle is next to useless. Not even past political 
history is of much value. Over the years, the 
party in power has been ousted because of high 
prices; it also has been ousted because of low prices 
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_low prices being synonymous with depression. 
The situation closest to today’s, in point of time, 
was that of 1920. That year high prices resulted 
in widespread buyers’ strikes. 

The Republicans, in their 1920 platform, 
plamed the inflationary policies and the extrava- 
gance of the Wilson Administration for the high 
cost of living, and, in November, they won by a 
tremendous landslide. 

Economists point out, however, that there is 
one notable difference between 1920 and today. 
Although the cost of food and other essentials 
is about the same in both cases, wages are far 
higher today. Average earnings in manufactur- 
ing plants are now around $48 a week. At the time 
of the Harding landslide, the average wage in 
New York State factories was $28.15. 


e & a 


Foes of Big Government, those zealous men 
on the Hill who have been trying to cut down the 
army of federal workers, appear to be in for some 
more frustration. 

The Marshall Plan, if approved by Congress, is 
expected to create “thousands” of new federal 
jobs. Treasury, Commerce, Interior, Agriculture 
and the State Department would have to te 
their staffs, even if an entirely new agency were 
created. 


Traveling American statesmen who called on 
Winston Churchill in England, found the old war 
horse scornful of the Labor Government. They 
quoted him as saying that Attlee & Co. just didn’t 
have the skill to run the British Government and 
that the people were beginning to catch on. 

This was, of course, before the British Conser- 
vatives won their spectacular victory in the muni- 
cipal elections early in November. 

Talking to one American official, Churchill 
grinned and said: “Have you read my Fulton 
speech lately? No? I suggest that you do so when 
you get home.” 

It would repay any one to read it again. Widely 
denounced at the time, March 5, 1946, the re- 
marks which Churchill uttered in a little 
Missouri college town are an amazing example of 
a great statesman’s insight: 

“A shadow has fallen upon the scenes so lately 
lighted by the Allied victory. ... From Stettin in 
the Baltic to Trieste in the Adriatic, an iron cur- 
tain has descended across the continent. .. . The 
Communist parties of fifth columns constitute a 
growing challenge and peril to Christian civiliza- 
tion... . These are somber facts for anyone to have 
to recite on the morrow of a victory gained by so 
much splendid comradeship in arms. . . . It is be- 
cause I am sure that our fortunes are in our own 
hands and that we hold the power to save the 
future, that I feel the duty to speak out now... . 
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I do not believe that 

Soviet Russia desires T i" 
war. What they desire is Ue 
the fruits of war and the pO Hp 
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trines. .. . From what I aS i}pipiti 
have seen of our Russian o¢ nation’s BUSINESS 

friends and allies during 

the war, I am convinced that there is nothing 
they admire so much as strength, and there is 
nothing for which they have less respect than for 
military weakness... .” 












What do Washington officials expect of the 
Marshall Plan aside from the rehabilitation of 
Western Europe? They expect that the Commu- 
nist tide will be checked, of course, and they 
expect that eventually it will begin to ebb. But 
they also hope for something more—some change 
in Russia herself. 

They are rather vague when they talk about 
this, and necessarily so. What they have in mind, 
however, was eloquently stated by Henry L. 
Stimson on his eightieth birthday. 

Stimson pointed out that Russian intransi- 
gence is based in large part on the hope that all 
non-Communist systems are doomed. And Soviet 
policy was aimed at helping them to die. 

“We must hope,” Stimson continued, “that 
time and the success of freedom and democracy 
in the western world will convince both the Soviet 
leaders and the Russian people now behind them 
that our system is there to stay.... 

“Even the most repressive dictatorship is not 
perfectly unassailable from within, and the most 
frenzied fanaticism is never unopposed....We 
must make it clear...that the western non- 
Communist world is going to survive in growing 
economic and political stability. If we can do this, 
then slowly—but perhaps less slowly than we now 
believe—the Russian leaders may either change 
their minds or lose their jobs.” 

Considering the tight grip which the present 
Russian leaders have on the country, Stimson’s 
preview may seem vain. 

It can be stated on the best of authority, how- 
ever, that Russian experts at the State Depart- 
ment share his judgment. 


Political notes: President Truman, according 
to his intimates, has no idea who will be his run- 
ning mate in ’48. ... Stories about Mr. Truman 
being ‘sore’ at General Eisenhower are denied, 
and with evident sincerity, at the White House. 
In private talk, Democrats say Senator Vanden- 
berg probably would make the most formidable 
Republican nominee for President. 

—EDWARD T. FOLLIARD 
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FACTS anp Ficures] 


about the NEW WEST) 
and especially the many 
advantages of locating’ 


a Pacific Coast plant in 


Metropolitan Oakland 


Area, California. 


Every manufacturer and _business- 
man who is thinking West needs 
this free book, ‘How to win the mar- 


kets of the NEW WEST.” 


52 PAGES of facts, figures, photos 
and maps that show clearly that it 
pays to manufacture in the West to 
serve the West. And that Metropolt- 
tan Oakland is the best location 
from which to serve the five big 





fast-growing high-income markets 
of the Eleven Western States. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE FACTBOOK TODAY! 


I 
It will give you the basic facts about the advantages of 


M an! PO LI TAN this Area from the standpoints of central location, 
LA manufacture, distribution, transportation, power, 
1 A resources and many other angles. Write today! 
AL | FO METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
C 389 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California 








The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW WEST 


7803 
ALAMEDA - ALBANY - BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE - HAYWARD - LIVERMORE - OAKLAND - PIEDMONT - PLEASANTON - SAN LEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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Tue LATE Georges Clem- 
enceau, a man of venomous 
wit, is reported to have ob- 
served that Americans af- 
ford the unique historical 
example of a people which 
has passed directly from a 
condition of barbarism to 
one of decadence without 
an intervening period of 
civilization. If this is really what 
M. Clemenceau said, there is no 
reason to suppose that he believed 
it. For, although a European might 
then have argued that America 
had yet to achieve a highly de- 
veloped culture—in the sense of a 
great literature or a characteristic 
art—he could scarcely have denied 
that there was an American civil- 
ization in both the political and 
material meanings of the word. It 
seemed also certain that the very 
inadequacies of this civilization 
were those of a still young and 
exuberant society. 

Today perhaps the case is not so 
Clear. At any rate, we can hear it 
said with some frequency that our 
American society has begun to ex- 
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By J. M. LALLEY 


AFTER every great social convul- 
sion comes a period of decadence 2 
while men seek new values to re- 


place those which they have lost 


hibit symptoms of that moral dis- 
integration which has preceded 
the collapse of the great civiliza- 
tions of the past, and, even within 
our own memories, the final de- 
struction of Europe. The contents 
of our newspapers and, indeed, the 
evidence of our day-to-day experi- 
ence seem to lend these warnings 
a considerable plausibility. 

The surest indication that some- 
thing is seriously wrong with what 
we call the American way of life is 
in the steadily rising incidence of 
mental and emotional disorders. It 
is unnecessary for us to enter the 
argument about whether these 
disorders are engendered by the 
civilization itself or whether the 
spiritual stresses of the civilization 
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merely aggravate and make 
apparent defects which, in 
less strenuous society, 
might have remained mere- 
ly latent. The important 
thing is that, with each 
generation, these disturb- 
ances are evident in a 
larger portion of the popu- 
lation. 
Thus Americans, despite the ma- 
terial standard of living which has 
made them the envy of the world, 
are no longer to be described as a 
happy and self-confident people; 
and many students of contem- 
porary American life, both native 
and foreign, have called attention 
to the sense of loneliness and frus- 
tration it imposes upon the in- 
dividual. 

The reality of this loneliness is 
shown in our febrile efforts to 
escape it; that is to say, in the grim 
pursuit of pleasure to which so 
many Americans now devote their 
leisure; in the pervasive eroticism 
carefully stimulated by Hollywood; 
and by what one critic, not notable 
for squeamishness, has described 
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Roman conquests 


as “the most licentious literature 
that the world has ever seen,” and 
in all those yearnings which are 
cleverly exploited by a certain sort 
of advertiser. 

It is further manifest in the in- 
creasing instability of American 
marriages, nearly half of which 
are said to end in the divorce 
courts, in the exaggerated role 
now given to alcohol in American 
social life, in the increase of alco- 
holism among women and in the 
frequent revelations of promiscu- 
ity among children. Again, the 
prophets of decadence have noted 
the astonishing growth of juvenile 
crime which has now reached such 
proportions as to constitute one 
of our most formidable domestic 
problems. Still another symptom 
is to be observed in the growing 
tensions among social groups with- 
in the population and in the in- 
creasingly fanatical character of 
modern politics. 

All these things, certainly, are 
indicative of a crisis of some sort, 
and of the disappearance of many 
traditional norms of thinking and 
conduct. But, in attempting to ap- 
praise the historical significance 
of the crisis, we must, I think, pro- 
ceed with some caution. 

Let us begin by observing that 
the breakdown of morals is per- 
haps neither as great nor as gen- 
eral as we may be tempted to sup- 
pose. Most of us, I dare say, look- 
ing over the consequences of the 
most recent war, feel obliged to 
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brought decline of religion * * * civil wars followed 


agree with T. S. Eliot that, after 
the wastage of so much blood and 
treasure, the world of today is mor- 
ally no better than the world of 
1938. But if we compare our world 
with, say, the world of 100 years 
ago the question is more confused. 
If there is much about our lives 
that would have dismayed or scan- 
dalized our great-grandparents, 
we can also discover some things 
about which our consciences are 
more sensitive than theirs. 


Moral progress in 100 years 


NOT all Americans in 1848 might 
have shared the horror now ex- 
cited in us by the reports of slave 
labor in Soviet Russia. In 1848 the 
Slave trade was still flourishing 
and upright and respectable citi- 
zens were defending the institu- 
tion of slavery on both rational 
and religious grounds. Only a few 
Americans of that time would have 
understood our indignation about 
wars of conquest for the sake of 
territorial annexations, or about 
the extermination or forcible re- 
movals of racial minorities, as far 
at least as this might concern the 
Indians of the western plains. 

Not many Americans today, we 
may be sure, would approve a plan 
to cure the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency by obliging all poor chil- 
dren of the industrial districts 
after the age of eight or ten to 
labor from 12 to 14 hours a day in 
factories or mine pits; yet child 
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labor in its crudest and most brutal 
form was still the practice in the 
enlightened and civilized England 
of 1848. 

It would, of course, not be true 
to say that the generality of either 
the Europeans or Americans of 
that time were wholly blinded by 
class or national egoisms to what 
we call social justice. They prided 
themselves, indeed, on their 
“‘penevolence.” They were not, for 
example, indifferent to the terrible 
consequences of the great potato 
famine in Ireland; yet we certain- 
ly do not observe among them 
quite the same disposition to sacri- 
fice that attends our present ef- 
fort to forestall the threatened 
famines in western Europe. 

We do discover in the psycho- 
logical climate of 1848 something 
that is conspicuously missing 
from our own: a sort of buoyant 
optimism, a sense among all 
classes that tomorrow must be 
somehow better than today. In 
other words, a firm and unshak- 
able faith in the idea of progress. 

And now, I think, we have come 
to the heart of our problem. 

It is plain that our great-grand- 
fathers, deluded or hypocritical as 
they may seem to us, felt consid- 
erably more at home in their uni- 
verse than do we in ours, and that 
they possessed in much greater de- 
gree than ourselves what the psy- 
chologists call “the sense of secur- 
ity.” Thus the great crisis of our 
time, which is at the root of our 
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Gunpowder destroyed the feudal social system * * * must catastrophe follow the atom bomb? 


unhappiness, is primarily a crisis 
of the imagination. Such crises 
have recurred with more or less 
regularity throughout the history 
of western civilization. They are 
produced by some profound altera- 
tion in the intellectual vision of 
the peoples concerned, especially 
in their conceptions of the uni- 
verse and of man and by the con- 
sequent decay of traditional be- 
liefs. 

These changes may indeed be so 
gradual as to be for long impercep- 
tible, taking place over a century 
or even several centuries, accord- 
ing to the tempo of historical evo- 
lution. They are apparently as- 
sociated with some momentous 
economic, military or scientific in- 
novation or with some tremendous 
natural calamity, such as plague 
or universal famine, disruptive of 
the traditional patterns of life. 


Periods of turmoil 


THE extinction of the world-vision 
Whereby civilization has been 
hourished is usually followed by a 
period of revolutionary turmoils 
Which subside only when a new 
Vision has taken possession of 
men’s minds. 

I think we can discern one such 
crisis in the Hellenic world after 
the faith in the Olympian religion 
had been undermined by the 
speculations of the philosophers. 
Thus the famous accusation 
| aainst Socrates, that his ques- 
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tioning spirit had corrupted the 
youth of Athens, must have had 
some color of truth in the minds of 
his judges. 

In Rome of the first century B.C., 
another and greater crisis is evi- 
dent with the decline of the old 
civic religion, the multiplication of 
the Roman conquests and the con- 
tacts with Hellenistic civilization. 
The political consequences in each 
case may be observed in the fero- 
cious conflicts of faction and civil 
wars. It is interesting to note, too, 
that, in each case, the decay of the 
civil pieties and the period of revo- 
lution was presently followed by 
the temporary ascendancy of a 
doctrine of political universalism, 
by a desire for “One World” and for 
the “Meeting of East and West” as 
exemplified in the dreams of Alex- 
ander and afterwards expressed in 
a famous passage from Marcus 
Aurelius: “The poet saith, ‘Dear 
City of Cecrops,’ but wilt thou not 
say, ‘Dear City of God.’” 

Another such crisis occurred in 
Western Europe after the intro- 
duction of gunpowder and the so- 
cial and economic dislocations re- 
sulting from the Black Death. The 
destruction of feudal society and 
of the imaginative edifice of the 
medieval world was completed by 
the Copernican astronomy, by the 
transition of law from the princi- 
ple of hereditary status to that of 
free contract and by the rise of a 
political universalism in the form 
of the monarchical despotisms. 
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The revolutionary sequel to the 
great moral crisis of the fifteenth 
century A.D. may be observed in 
the Protestant Reformation, in the 
Catholic Counter Reformation, in 
the Wars of Religion in France, 
the Thirty Years War in Germany 
and the Puritan Revolution in 
England. These were, so to speak, 
at once the death agonies of 
medievalism and the prolonged 
birth spasms of modernity. To- 
ward the end of the seventeenth 
century, the revolutionary fever 
begins to subside as the new con- 
figuration of the universe and of 
man becomes apparent in the cos- 
mologies of Newton and Kepler, in 
the psychology of Locke and a lit- 


tle later in the economic doctrines 


of the physiocrats. 

To understand what had hap- 
pened it is necessary to recognize 
the close correspondences be- 
tween the Aristotelian or Ptole- 
maic cosmology and the social and 
political structure of the Middle 
Ages. The medieval philosophers 
did not, as is often asserted, be- 
lieve the world to be flat; they did, 
however, believe—on the impreg- 
nable authority of Aristotle—that 
the earth was a fixed sphere within 
a closed and spherical universe; 
around the earth, the sun and the 
planets in their several orders re- 
volved in a concentric counter- 
clockwise movement. Beyond the 
planets was the primum mobile, or 
first mover, revolving in a clock- 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Today's Farmer Has 
a Long Memory 


Last fall a southern Iowa farmer 
sold 312 light hogs on the Chicago 
market for some $20,000. 

The only unusual aspect of the 
sale was the fact that the Iowan 
insisted that the check for the 
transaction be made out with a 
gold pen that he carried. 

“This pen cost me $20,000,” he 
pointed out, “and just to remind 
me not to be a damned fool with 
my money again, I try to have all 
my important checks made out 
with it.” 

That Iowa farmer epitomizes 
most of his state’s farmers who 
went through the agricultural 
boom and bust that followed World 
War I and who, now, in these good 
times are taking no chances. 


Profits in World War | 


BUT let’s go back to 1919. At that 
time the farmer in our story had 
owned a 160 acre farm. The high 
prices of the first war period had 
enabled him to pay off his mort- 
gage. Corn was almost at $2 and 
hogs were bringing about $26. He 
had reasoned that, if he could do 
so well on 160 acres, he could do 
twice as well on 320, even with Iowa 
farm land selling like $2 tickets at 
the Kentucky Derby. 

One day he went into town to 
see his banker who not long be- 
fore had offered him $300 an 
acre for a quarter section—land 
his own father had bought in 
1870 for $20 an acre. 

He was aware that, since 1846, 
when Iowa entered the Union, 
its land had increased steadily 
in value. When he had sought a 
loan from his insurance com- 
pany in 1910, his land had been 
appraised at $95 an acre. Five 
years later the price had gone 
up to $125. 

A speculation wave was on 
and he knew that he would have 
to match his banker’s offer to 
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acquire the additional 160 acres he 
wanted. He found another farm of 
that size for sale, and, putting a 
mortgage on the old and the new 
properties, started out to double 
his income. He had reason to be 
confident because Iowa produced 
more foodstuffs than any other 
state in the nation. 

One day he was approached by 
two neatly dressed men who in- 
formed him that his name had 
been suggested to them by his town 
banker. They were organizers of a 
movement to build a large packing 


“This pen cost me $20,000. 
| use it to remind me not to 
be a damned fool again”’ 
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plant in Des Moines, to be financed 
by successful farmers like himself. 
They described their venture, told 
of huge fortunes that had been 
made by such firms as Armour, 
Swift, Cudahy and others. These 
fortunes had come, they explained, 
not from the hard work of farming 
the land, but from the compara- 
tively easy job of distributing farm 
products. 

Why should an Iowa farmer, 
they asked—or any farmer for that 
matter—permit such profits to be 
made off his labor? They clinched 
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their argument with the statement 
that their organization was look- 
ing for men of his caliber and that 
they were going to recommend him 
for consideration as a director of 
the new enterprise. 

Capital was going to be required, 
but they touched lightly on this 
subject. There were no Blue Sky 
laws to govern the issue of stock 
certificates to protect the farmer 
at this time, no SEC to police the 
field. The deal sounded good to the 
Iowan and he agreed to buy into 
the setup. The bank again ad- 
vanced funds to cover commis- 
sions, taking a chattel mortgage on 
the farm and its equipment to 
cover the outlay. Another out of 
town bank, that purchased the 
organization’s note, took a second 
mortgage to protect its end of the 
deal. 


Farmers lost war profits 


TIME passed and nothing more 
was heard of the proposed plant. 
The two smooth operators had 
vanished. But, before the farmer 
had seen the last of them, they had 
given him a gold pen. The farmer 
had admired the pen when one of 
the men had offered it to him to 
sign the original papers. 

The pen cost the farmer just 
$20,000. 

Recalling the incident today, he 
wishes he had heeded his wife’s 
advice. “She had more sense,” he 
said. “She thought we should have 
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had more protection than just the 
men’s assurances. So, to please her, 
I asked for some sort of guarantee. 
I got an option on the return of my 
money, but even this later proved 
to be worthless. Hard work finally 
got me out of that mess—but 
minus the money I had put up.” 


A long time to recover 


HE still remembers, however, the 
long, hard pull through the ’20’s 
when the rest of the country was 
celebrating its binge on the stock 
market. He and his wife and family 
were struggling, no longer to be- 
come millionaires, but just to make 
ends meet. 

When he went into town in those 
days to see bank officials for an ex- 
tension of his old loans, or to get 
additional aid, he got a solemn 
“No.” He found his credit was ex- 
hausted at stores where he used to 
buy seed, staples and equipment. 
He avoided the courthouse where 
bills for unpaid taxes were gather- 
ing dust—and interest. 

Estimates vary as to the millions 
of dollars that were lost in Iowa 
alone by speculators during the 
wildcat stock boom days of the 
1918-20 period when farm fore- 
closures were commonplace. The 
president of the Iowa Bankers 
Association once put the sum at 
$250,000,000; others set it at three 
times that amount. Col. Robert W. 
Stewart, when he was chairman of 
the board of Standard Oil of In- 





Though he may be a free 
spender, the lowa farmer is 


paying his debts and saving 
NATION’S 





diana, once fixed it at betwee 
$500,000,000 and $1,000,000,000. 

Speaking before an Iowa auqj: 
ence he once said: 

“What a pity that great expendi- 
ture was not directed properly 
With the money the Iowa farmer 
spent out of his high profits of the 
first war, he could have bought 
control, at the then market prices 
of their common stock, of a]] the 
packing houses in the country. He 
was fleeced of enough to have given 
him control of the railroads that 
serve his state, and of the banks 
that govern his finances.” 

When the Iowa farmer got the 
bill for the World War I boom, he 
went off the deep end. Judges were 
dragged from their benches when 
they attempted to sign orders of 
farm foreclosures. Farmer strikes 
led to the picketing of stockyards, 
rioting marked receivers’ sales. 


Land prices were booming 


INTERESTING from a distance of 
23 years is the effect of speculative 
land transactions, actually affect- 
ing only a comparatively small 
segment of its area, on the econ- 
omy of an entire state. 

The first big upward movement 
in Iowa land prices was reported 
in 1915, when earnings, boosted by 
the war in Europe, sent the average 
value per acre up from $96 to $134 
—as represented in land transfers. 

In 1916 came a minor jump, up 
$19 to $153; in 1917 an average in- 
crease of only $3 an acre was 
registered. 

In 1918 and 1919, each, a 
boost of $18 marked land 
transactions, and then, in 
1920 they jumped $63 to an 
average of $255. 

From the degree of ex- 
citement that prevailed 
during the spring and sum- 
mer of 1919, one might 
have concluded that nearly 
all the farms in Iowa were 
changing hands. But the 
best information, acquired 
from real estate men, bank- 
ers and other informed per- 
sons, was that the total was 
not more than ten per cent, 
if that much. 

Many of the farms were 
sold again and again. Some 
changed hands so frequent- 
ly that large numbers of the 
transfers were not recorded. 
One buyer would sell his 
“bargain” to another, take 
his cash and get out. 

As in most booms, the 
splash of speculation spotted 
the map. In some counties 

(Continued on page 72) 
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When the G-Man Comes Calling 


By JERRY KLUTTZ 


Taz postwar revival of trust- 
busting by the Administration will 
pring many a business man face- 
to-face with one of our best public 
servants whom he has Known only 
through the press, radio, and 
movies—the agent of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

Antitrust activity was virtually 
suspended during the war so that 
the business world could concen- 
trate on More and more production 
to insure victory. But it’s another 
story now. Cases studied two to 
eight years ago are being dusted 
off and brought up to date, and 
new cases are being considered 
daily. 

At present, the FBI is under in- 
structions to investigate 109 differ- 
ent cases of possible violations of 
the antitrust laws. This number 
is certain to grow rapidly within 


the next several months—perhaps 
to the most extensive and far- 
reaching trust-busting drive in 


our history. 

So, it’s entirely conceivable that 
the next caller to be announced by 
the secretary to the head of an 
industry, trade association, or 
union may be an agent of the FBI. 
If it is, this is what will take place 
if the agent follows the clear-cut 
and precise instructions laid down 
by his director, John Edgar 
Hoover: 

The agent will either appear 
alone or with another agent, or 
agents. To keep its investigations 
free and impartial, the FBI has a 
cardinal rule that its agents must 
not investigate in collaboration 
with any other federal officials or 
employes. 

The agent must be discreet and 
businesslike. His training empha- 
sizes that the public at large often 
associates him with tracking down 
Kidnappers, bank robbers, and 
gangsters. Therefore, in working 


The agent invariably will request permission to examine a 


firm’s books. A receipt must be given for anything taken 
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REMEMBER that J. Edgar Hoover’s men | 
make up a service organization, and it is 
their job to find and to report the facts of 


a case. They’re not out to prove anything 
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on antitrust cases, he must not 
reveal his identity or mission to 
elevator operators, clerks, and oth- 
er minor employes who might 
jump to the conclusion that their 
boss is wanted on a _ serious 
criminal charge. 

The agent must go direct to the 
operating head of the business or 
its owner. He will identify himself 
with a card he must carry on him 
at all times. He must explain his 
mission to the business man, what 
he’s after, and he must conduct in- 
terviews as diplomatically as he 
knows how. It’s strictly against 
regulations for him to ask ques- 
tions about the concern and its 
policies that aren’t germane to his 
mission. 

The company head will see in 
the agent a clean-cut and well 
trained young man. The agent is 
either a lawyer, an accountant, or 
both. He’s a member of no special 
trust-busting staff. FBI agents 
must be prepared to investigate 
any charge of violating any fed- 
eral statute. 

In antitrust cases,;the agent 
will invariably seek p¢rmission of 
the business man to geen his 
books, correspondence, contracts, 
minutes of the board, notes of sales 
meetings, and the like. | 

The business man has the right 


‘to consult his attorney, if he 


wishes, before he answers and the 
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agent will be the first to tell the 
business man of his rights if he 
asks. The business man may refuse 
to answer a single question or to 
allow the agent to see a single offi- 
cial paper. But, if he refuses to 
open up his books voluntarily, the 
agent must frankly inform him 
that it’s his duty to report the mat- 
ter to the Antitrust Division of 
the Justice Department which 
could have a grand jury issue the 
subpoena. Under no _ condition 
shall the agent adopt a threaten- 
ing or menacing attitude. 


Many people cooperate 


IN many cases business men will 
cooperate with FBI agents. When 
this happens, the agent will gather 
documents which he believes will 
bear on the case either one way or 
the other, but he must not take 
“privileged” correspondence be- 
tween the concern and its lawyer 
no matter how incriminating it 
might be. He must then ask the 
owner for permission to take the 
originals with him or to make 
photostat copies of them. 
Whichever course is agreed on, 
the agent must properly identify 
each document on the spot. He 
must then write his name, date, 
and who gave it to him on the 
back of each paper. Also, he must 
make an inventory of the papers 
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FBI agents once traced an anonymous letter writer who for 


a time plagued a group of electrical appliance makers 





he will take with him, and he must 
give the business man a receipt for 
them. 

The material, along with a de- 
tailed report by the agent, is sent 
to the Washington headquarters 
of the FBI. Either Director Hoover 
or one of his assistants will turn it 
over to John F. Sonnett, the As- 
sistant Attorney General in 
charge of the Antitrust Division. 
The material will be returned to its 
owner after it has served its pur- 
pose. On this occasion the agent 
must get a receipt for it. 

The FBI bears down hard on its 
agents to protect the _ records 
which are usually an integral part 
of the concern. Recently, however, 
Director Hoover received a com- 
plaint from a Pennsylvania union 
that its minute book, used many 
years ago in an antitrust case, 
hadn’t been returned. After a most 
painstaking search, the book was 
found among the dusty grand jury 
records in the basement of a fed- 
eral courthouse in that state. 

With those who do not cooper- 
ate, the FBI is prepared to use all 
its ingenuity to obtain and identify 
records. 

In a recent case involving a West 
Coast union it was fought at every 
turn. 

However, the FBI was able to lo- 
cate copies of contracts and other 
papers which clearly indicated 
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violations of antitrust laws. But 
defense attorneys resorted to an 
extraordinary step—they refused 
to admit that the papers, taken 
from union files, were those of the 
union. 

At that point the FBI had to 
prove the papers were genuine, or 
Jose the case. Its agents located a 
ynion secretary whose initials were 
typed on several of the most dam- 
aging documents. It was in the 
early evening and the agents went 
to the girl’s home. The secretary 
readily admitted that she had 
typed the papers as a part of her 
work—but only temporarily. 

The phone rang in the course of 
the interview and some one told 
the girl to end the interview. 

The agent permitted the girl to 
disavow her previous statements— 
and even to scratch her initials 
frum the telltale papers. If he had 
wanted to be tough and take the 
easy way out, he could have let the 
initials remain on the documents 
to confront the girl should she be 
called as a witness. 

Instead, the agent sent the 
documents to the FBI Laboratory 
in Washington for examination. 
One of its identification experts 
linked the papers to the union at 
the trial when he testified that 
they had been written on the type- 
writer in the union office. In this 
case, 14 individuals were found 
guilty and fined a total of $12,090. 

At this point, it seems appropri- 
ate to explain the role of the FBI 
in making antitrust investigations 
—some of which are controversial 
and delicate. In the first place, it’s 
well to Keep in mind that the FBI 
is merely a service organization. 
Its job is to report the facts. That’s 
all. The FBI initiates no investiga- 
tions and it does not fix antitrust 
policies. Its job is to investigate 
only on specific orders. 

The Attorney General and the 
Antitrust Division fix antitrust 
policies. The Antitrust Division 
must give the FBI formal and de- 
tailed orders before an investiga- 
tion is launched. The orders must 
set forth points which the Anti- 
trust Division hopes to prove in 
court. These points—or objectives 
—Mmust be used by the agent to 
guide him in seeking information. 





The procedure was instituted by 
Director Hoover as a precaution 
against “fishing expeditions.” 

Even though the FBI must fol- 
low instructions of the Antitrust 
Division, its methods of investigat- 
ing are its own. For example, it 
was suggested to the FBI several 
years ago that it “swoop down” on 
1,000 concerns of an industry at a 
“zero hour” to launch a broad- 
scale inquiry of that particular in- 
dustry. 

Director Hoover refused on the 
ground that it would be a “ges- 
tapo” approach. 


Help for the innocent 


A GOOD point for a business man 
to keep in mind is this—the anti- 
trust knife cuts both ways—it can 
help the innocent as well as con- 
vict the guilty. 

FBI investigations have cleared 
many concerns of suspicion of vio- 
lating antitrust laws. A recent 


A trucking racket was smashed in New York when agents 


brought the antitrust act into use as a weapon against rackets 
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case involved 250 southern sawmill 
operators. It had been alleged the 
owners had conspired to shut down 
to force up prices. An FBI investi- 
gation could find no basis for the 
charge. The case was dropped. 

One of the most unusual cases 
in FBI files took place two years 
ago. It all started when the Federal 
Trade Commission issued a cease 
and desist order on advertisements 
an electrical appliance maker was 
using to sell an incandescent lamp. 
Shortly thereafter, the manufac- | 
turer started a wide advertising 
campaign to promote sales of an- 
other lamp. 

But local merchants who adver- 
tised the second lamp began to 
receive anonymous letters with a 
copy of the FTC cease and desist 
order along with a note which 
asked in effect: “Why does a reli- 
able merchant like yourself han- 
dle the product of such a concern 
as this?” 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Planning a face-lifting for Northwest Chicago 


ly THE DIM AGES when our forebears started to 
raise food instead of taking a chance on nature, 
their first job was to build a home. Some say civil- 
ization was born when primitive man discovered 
he could start a fire; others date it with the inven- 
tion of the wheel; some have other choices. How- 
ever, all agree that man’s restless wandering did 
not end until he had what in those distant years 
passed for a house. 


Today, methods and materials have changed but 
housing is still the first essential to stable life. With 
modern complexities and the growth of industry 
and cities, housing has become an economic and 
political, as well as a social, issue. 

It ranks among the most controversial issues be- 
fore the American people. It is in Congress, in every 
state legislature and in almost every city and rura] 
district. Citizens add their voices to the clamor. 
Solutions are as many as for baby raising. 

That new housing and repairs to old residences 
lagged in the 1930’s is agreed. Housing did not keep 
pace with population. Before it caught up, we were 
in a war with the greatest industrial migration in 
history. War housing, though enormous, did not go 
beyond attempting to care for war workers and 
their families. Others could not be helped—trestric- 
tions on materials halted such private building— 
and people were permitted to live in houses that 
health and fire ordinances ordinarily would have 
condemned. 

War housing was a $7,500,000,000 job; 1,900,000 


Buffalo’s Housing Authority built this 173- 


unit project on the site of a former slum 
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Yes! But HOWe 


By JUNIUS B. WOOD 


EVERYONE agrees that cities must get rid 
of their blighted areas. But what's the best 


way? Here’s a report on how several cities 


are attacking the problem of rebuilding 


dwelling units were built or converted. Private capi- 
tal built more than 1,000,000 of the units at an in- 
vestment of $5,200,000,000. More than three-fourths 
of the war housing structures were temporary—not 
including 35,000 trailers. 

Populations in the already overcrowded cities are 
still increasing. The overseas army has become an 
army of home-hunters. Marriage bureaus are busy. 
The nation faces peace with a 1945 population and 
qa 1931 supply of homes. 

The controversy now centers on how the crisis 
should be met. Those who view the program from 
the social angle want government—national, state 
and local—to go deeper into the real estate and 
rental business. The local politician finds public 


housing helpful for patronage and votes. On the 
other hand, the private investor and builder must 
meet government-subsidized competition and the 
taxpayer wonders how much longer he can carry 
the load. 

In most localities public housing is a joint under- 
taking of three governments. When the federal 
Government does the financing, it has the final say 
in local administration. Congress intended that the 
national treasury would be an investor but, like a 
bank which discovers it owns a farm or store from 
lending not wisely but too well, the practical result 
in some states is that the Washington sugar daddy 
is the actual landlord. 

Enabling legislation by a state is the first step 
toward federal financing. Next, a public housing 
commission is set up in the city or rural district. 
Plans for the new projects are then submitted to 
the Federal Public Housing Authority with a request 
for a loan. 

In a year after FPHA announced in 1944 that it 
would resume receiving applications, 335 cities and 


New York City’s Stuyvesant Town, a community of 


apartments, is being financed by private capital 
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FPHA PHOTO 


Back before 1940, this heavily populated slum area blighted Louisville’s East End district 


282 counties responded with plans for 500,000 hous- 
ing units costing $2,300,000,000. The number is 
much larger today. 

FPHA guarantees up to 90 per cent of the develop- 
ment cost and takes over supervision of that part of 
the city’s government. Washington has an $800,- 
000,000 revolving fund for the purpose. The local 
authority must raise the remaining ten per cent 
and is urged to cover as much of the 90 per cent as 
possible. Several cities have raised the entire de- 
velopment cost. Long-term, tax-exempt bonds—60 
years is the maximum—at 22 or three per cent are 
issued. 

In addition, the federal Government guarantees 
four fifths of any deficit in the operating expenses 
of the building project for 45 years. That subsidy is 
limited to $28,000,000 in a year, a possible, though 
highly improbable, federal liability of more than 
$1,000,000,000. 

Since housing projects are tax-exempt in most 
States, a project pays what are known as “service 
charges,” five or ten per cent of rentals, exclusive of 
charges for utilities. 

While the service charge may be double what the 
city collected on the same ground when it was a 
slum or tax delinquent, it also may be only one fifth 
of city taxes on similar improved property. Ohio 
courts knocked out the tax exemption and the fed- 
eral Government assumed ownership, paying 
neither taxes nor service charges. 

Operating expenses—administration, deprecia- 
tion and debt service—are met by rentals and by 
federal and local contributions. A breakdown by 
FPHA shows the average maintenance expense of a 
living unit—apartment or house—was $31.81 a 
month. Rents met 60 per cent of it; local contribu- 
tions, 17 per cent, and federal contributions, 23 per 
cent. 

The survey was made during wartime high wages 
and overtime. When a family’s earnings decrease, 
rent is reduced, which means the local and federal 
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governments pay more. As rents meet only 60 per 
cent of a project’s operating expenses, it also is 
evident that rentals are not fixed on the value of 
the living quarters. 

With some variations between cities, rents are 
fixed by the size of a family and its earnings. The 
average apartment has a living room, two bed- 
rooms, kitchen and bath. Some have five bedrooms. 
The size does not affect the rent. Such a bonus on 
babies brings results. Newark, N. J., reports that 
births among women between 15 and 40 years of 
age are 118.5 per 1,000 in its public housing, com- 
pared to 86.3 in other parts of the city. After an 
apartment is tailored to a family, the rent is fixed 
at roughly one-fifth the family earnings, one-sixth 
if there are three or more children under 18. Wages 
are to be checked each year and rents changed ac- 
cordingly. 

Private builders without government subsidies, 
tax-exempt securities and low interest rates, even 
though they are not as wasteful as a government, 
seldom can build for less than $40 a month rent 
per living unit and, in larger cities, $60. Public hous- 
ing, in theory, cares only for families whose wages 
cannot meet such rents. 


Slum families moved out 


ACTUALLY, however, it also houses others who are 
not entitled to cut rates. Some families in housing 
projects are paying $65 and more which, by housing 
computations, puts them in the $3,500 to $5,000 
wage class. At the other extreme, other families 
continue living in slums which were to be razed 
when the housing was completed. If housing regula- 
tions were enforced, the $3,500 incomes would be 
evicted and the slum families moved in. 

The first public housing project in this country 
was completed by the Public Works Administration 
in Atlanta in 1936. The Georgia capital now has 
eight projects, comprising 4,996 housing units for 
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Lovisville removed the slum and built this 786 unit housing project at a cost of $2920 per unit 


16,880 persons. Supposedly only those with family 
incomes between $660 and $2,370 a year are eligible 
for this housing, but surveys by critics of public 
housing show that families earning $13,000 a year 
have dug in. At the same time, few of the poor 
families evicted from the slums for the new projects 
have been cared for. 

The official explanation is that, because of the 
housing shortage, no other quarters can be found. 
Some prefer to believe that well-to-do beneficiaries 
of public housing have political pull and that own- 
ers of slum shanties evade enforcement of city 
building ordinances by the same methods. 

Every state legislature has taken a swing at public 
housing laws. The Urban Land Institute classifies 
them by types, as: 


1. Authorizing private capital to conduct slum 
clearance and housing. 


2. Enlarging the powers of local housing authori- 
ties under FPHA. 


3. Creating redevelopment agencies controlled 
solely by local governments. 


Some tax abatement with limitation on profits 
and rentals are usual features of the No. 1 laws to 
attract corporations. In some states the corporation 
has the right of eminent domain. In New York, the 
state assembles the land for the corporation. Stuy- 
vesant Town in New York City, the largest project 
started, is financed by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. Due to high land values, it will be in 
the form of 13 story buildings with monthly apart- 
ment rentals on a $14a room basis. It will not provide 
school, library, churches or similar community fa- 
cilities and the population density will be 445 per 
acre. The Urban Institute doubts whether such 
housing contributes to a balanced neighborhood. 

The Institute is not completely sold either on the 
Second type of laws though the latter are endorsed 
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by the National Public Housing Conference, AFL 
and CIO. Its objections are that FPHA control en- 
croaches on local government, that a government 
is set up independent of the electorate, and that 
emphasis is on low cost housing rather than on 
city redevelopment. 

The third type, enacted in a dozen states, puts 
redevelopment agencies under local governments. 
As public agents, they can condemn land, issue 
bonds, clear blighted areas and sell or lease holdings 
to individuals, corporations, other public bodies or 
housing authorities. They can zone the land for 
industry, commerce or transportation; parks, play- 
grounds or public buildings; housing or whatever 
best fits into comprehensive city development. 


Civic redevelopment 


CHICAGO and Indianapolis are two good examples 
of city redevelopment. What Chicago is doing is 
worth looking into because Chicago faces all the 
problems almost any city is up against. The Indian- 
apolis program is unique in that it is being carried 
out entirely on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

Local experts report that in Chicago’s 214 square 
miles and 3,500,000 population, 22.6 square miles and 
400,000 persons are in blighted areas. The national 
average is much larger. Against this, Chicago has 
19 square miles of vacant land. 

As in other cities, Chicago’s slums are mostly a 
broad belt around the business center. 

The city’s first three public housing projects were 
completed by the Public Works Administration in 
1938. The Chicago Housing Authority, under FPHA 
and its members named by the mayor, now operates 
these and eight other projects, one owned outright 
by the Government. They vary from two-story row 
houses to four-story walk-ups. One is not for low 
income families—a flat $45 a month rent for a five- 
room apartment—and pays local taxes. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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The Doctor’s Raising Smell 


By ROBERT M. HENRY 


Woutp you like to catch bass? 
Or chase deer from your orchard 
without harming them? Or sell 
fire insurance, straw hats or chili? 

If so, you would be interested in 
Room 305 of the Oklahoma Uni- 
versity pharmacy building, labeled 
“Odor Research,” and Room 306, 
labeled “Ralph Bienfang, Profes- 
sor of Pharmacy.” With little ef- 
fort, you find the two are con- 
nected by an inner door. 

You also find that odor research 
demands much more of Dr. Bien- 
fang than smelling flowers like 
Ferdinand the Bull. For instance, 
when he developed his M-C Sure 
Shot Bass Dope to help a couple of 
faculty fishermen, he admits he 
was forced to think like a fish. A 
difficult process in itself. 

“That’s the way I work on odors 
of that type,” he explains. “I think 
like a fish or deer or coyote and go 
on from there.” 

A bass, he decided, would prefer 
bug juice, specifically caterpillar 
juice. It seems as a boy in Wiscon- 
sin, Dr. Bienfang became ac- 
quainted with caterpillar juice and 
was impressed, which is under- 
standable. In his laboratory, he re- 
produced the odor, adding green 
coloring and enough other ingredi- 
ents to make it sticky. 


Odors of all types 


M-C SURE SHOT Bass Dope is just 
one phase of the work in Room 
305. The doctor has developed ev- 
erything from smells attracting 
humans and repelling deer to a 
wick-type odorizer that neutral- 
izes all odors. 

This off-hour “interest,” as he 
calls it, has made Dr. Bienfang one 
of the world’s foremost smell ex- 
perts. It also was cause for his ac- 
quiring more than 400 different 
bottled odors. 

Open all the bottles and you have 
a nightmare in smell, but used se- 
lectively and in proper combina- 
tion, they produce such things as 
Deer Repellent No. 3. 

This particular odor was created 
at the request of the Government 
and several state departments of 
agriculture as well as fruit growers 
and ranchers. 
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Overnight, a few deer can do 


thousands of dollars’ worth of 
damage to farm and ranch prod- 
ucts. Since the animal is protected 
by game laws, all growers could do, 
until now, was shout. 

Dr. Bienfang concluded the 
thing a deer would avoid most 
would be man. In his odor lab, he 
produced something that con- 
tained the perspiration smell of a 
gymnasium plus a few other traces 
of man’s existence. 

He sent several ounces to agri- 
culture department officials in Vir- 
ginia and Maine. The Virginians 
reported, “It works,” and asked for 
more. The Maine experts wanted a 
gallon. Dr. Bienfang is now mak- 
ing final tests on Deer Repellent 
No. 3. 

Developing odors has occupied 
Dr. Bienfang’s out-of-class time 
for many years. “I can’t really pin 
down when this interest began,” 
he says. “I suppose I’ve had it all 
my life.” 

In 1936, however, he put the final 
harness on odor in his own mind 
by developing the “Odor Curve,” a 
means of plotting a smell on graph 
paper according to its strength, 
tone, clarity, persistency and 
esthetic effect. 

With smell definitely in hand, he 
was partially prepared for the 
hundreds of requests that started 
flooding his office in 1941, after his 
appearance on the radio program, 
Hobby Lobby. 
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A majority of them were answer- 
able. A fire insurance company 
wanted an ink that gave off the 
odor of a burning house for use in 
advertising blotters. A straw hat 
company thought the scent of new 
mown hay wafting from its sales 
room would attract attention. And 
a West Coast restaurateur wanted 
a sizzling steak smell. 

Oddly enough, a newspaper re- 
port of this steak odor, which Dr. 
Bienfang has not had time to per- 
fect, is accountable for the most 
recent demands placed on the 
smell lab. They include an order 
from one of the country’s largest 
ink producers. It wants its foun- 
tain pen ink to have an odor that 
is not floral, not fruity, but pleas- 
ant and distinctive. “That,” ad- 
mits Dr. Bienfang, “is going to be 
tough to fill.” 

It is only natural that such re- 
search should attract peculiar 
business offers. 

Two easterners inquired if it 
would be possible to scent plastic 
figures. The answer was “Yes.” 
Later they wrote Dr. Bienfang for 
a release on his part of the idea, 
saying if they could get such a re- 
lease the doctor would be able to 
realize his dream of a fragrant 
world and they would be able to 
realize their dream of making 
money. 

The professor shelved the mat- 
ter in favor of work on a coyote re- 
pellent for a Montana rancher. 
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Nor LONG AGO an old China 
hand referring to reports he had 
read that more American money 





could be expected for the Chinese 

| wrote me from abroad: 

“Should this be confirmed, I do 

) hope your people will be wise 
enough, after past experience, to 
insist on American control of the 
use of the money.” 

Our past experience 

i been good. 

' Despite heartbreaking Burma 
Road graft and hijacking, we put 
$1,500,000,000 worth of lend-lease 
supplies into China. When we got 
through, we found we owed China 

tf 150,000,000 American dollars for 

/ goods and services she had provid- 

ed at an extortionate rate of ex- 

change. And we paid. 
In the course of the war, Con- 


_ 


has not 


China’s Job Begins 
at Home 


By HERBERT M. BRATTER 


gress lent China an additional 
$500,000,000, interest-free. This 
“loan” accomplished none of its 
stated purposes. Nearly half of it 
was used by China’s Government 
largely for sales of American gold 
to the Chinese public at bargain 
prices, giving highly placed indi- 
viduals the opportunity to make 
fortunes. 

Our $800,000,000 to $900,000,000 
postwar surplus property agree- 
ment with China provided that 
China should “utilize to the great- 
est extent possible established 
commercial distribution channels 
for the resale of such property and 
that United States distributors 
established in China should have 
an equal opportunity to bid for and 
obtain such property.” This agree- 
ment has been ignored. So we find 


the Chinese reaping rich profits 
on U.S. surplus property they sell 
to American business men. 

The history of UNRRA, too, is re- 
plete with wholesale instances of 
misuse of our money for private 
Chinese gain. 

Chiang Kai-shek himself says: 

“Honesty is regarded as pedantic 
and self-respect as backward... 
trickery has spread from business 
circles to the community as a 
whole. Officials and gentry, in 
seeking gratification of their self- 
ish purposes, resort to manipula- 
tion and all other ill practices in 
total disregard of the country as 
well as of the people.” 

On another occasion the United 
Press reported from Nanking: 

“In a bitter 40-minute speech, 
Chiang Kai-shek berated Kuomin- 
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tang leaders for ‘low morale and 
corruption’ within the party... 
Chiang was quoted as saying that, 
after 20 years of his leadership, he 
saw only ‘chaos all around me.’ 
Then he added, ‘I have failed Sun 
Yat-sen’ (founder of the Chinese 
Republic) .” 

Lieut. Gen. Albert A. Wedemeyer 
headed a fact-finding mission to 
China this past summer. His re- 
port, which has been turned over 
to Secretary of State Marshall “for 
evaluation,” has been called one of 
the best-kept government secrets 
in years. The talk in Washington is 
that it will probably be Kept secret. 

On the eve of General Wede- 
meyer’s return to America, he 
made a farewell statement to the 
Chinese in which he criticized the 
inefficiency and corruption in their 
Government. 


Mingled politics and business 


IT has long been recognized in 
the United States that high public 
office and close ties with business 
do not mix for the public good. No 
Cabinet officer, for instance, could 
possibly retain the presidency or 
board membership of a private 
corporation in this country. 

In China, however, such matters 
are of personal concern. Thus we 
find Madame Chiang Kai-shek’s 
brothers and sisters and their 
friends and relatives heading a 
“cast of influential characters” 
who have official connections in 


government and business circles. 
American-educated, Madame 
Chiang is known to millions here 
through her wartime visits to the 
White House and the opportunity 
given her to appeal personally toa 
joint session of Congress for aid. 
Her maiden name was Soong. 
Members of her immediate family 
are high in Nanking’s hierarchy. 


Influential trading companies 


TO understand the situation in 
China, it is necessary to know 
something about the interlocking 
relationships of private corpora- 
tions and government. 

Private Chinese trading com- 
panies, most of them formed since 
the war, include: 

Fu Chung Corporation (China) 
Ltd., and its American affiliate; 

Yangtze Development Corpora- 
tion, also with a New York trading 
affiliate; and 

Goldmont Corporation. 

These are private “family com- 
panies,” controlled by the Soongs 
and the Kungs. (See the box on 
page 56.) They act as representa- 
tives in China of many American 
export companies. 

These new Chinese corporations 
have already acquired many agen- 
cies for long-established American 
products. 

The Chinese trading corpora- 
tions have the inside track, par- 
ticularly the Fu Chung Corpora- 
tion. 


Chairman of the Fu Chung Cor- 
poration is H. H. Kung. 

Managing director of the Fu 
Chung Corporation is T. L. Soong 

A director of the Fu Chung Cor. 
poration is Hsi Te-mou, T, |, 
Soong’s father-in-law. 

Vice president of the Fu Chung 
Corporation is Stanley Shen. Stan- 
ley Shen is connected by family 
ties to Capt. Moon P. Chin, who 
operates the government airline 
in China—the Central Air Trans- 
port Corporation. 

Capt. Moon Chin is a brother-jn- 
law of the present Madame Tsuyee 
Pei. And Tsuyee Pei is Stanley 
Shen’s father-in-law. 

The Fu Chung Corporation, the 
private concern, is purchasing 
agent for the Government’s Cen- 
tral Air Transport Corp. 

In 1946, when Uncle Sam sold 
surplus aircraft to CATC, the Fy 
Chung Corporation guaranteed 
payment. Since the Fu Chung Cor- 
poration represented the govern- 
ment company, its vice president, 
Stanley Shen, had a diplomatic 
passport when he came to the 
United States to look for agencies 
for American products. His fellow 
business directors, H. H. Kung and 
T. L. Soong, and other members of 
the two families, also travel on 
diplomatic passports. 

T. V. Soong, a director of the 
China Development Finance Corp., 
is Madame Chiang Kai-shek’s bro- 
ther. Former premier of China, he 
has also been minister of finance, 
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minister of foreign affairs, chair- 
man of the Supreme Economic 
council, and acting chairman of 
the four government banks. He has 
recently been made governor of 
Kwangtung Province, one of the 
‘richest in China. 


Insiders are favored 


ACCORDING to the Nanking Cen- 
tral Daily News, firms controlled by 
nigh officials obtained—at the offi- 
cially controlled and, therefore, 
extremely cheap rate—nearly $3,- 
350,000 in precious U. S. dollars. 
Part of this money they sold to 
other Chinese business men at the 
much higher open-market rate, re- 
flecting the rampant inflation, and 
the remainder they used to import 
items banned by China’s import 
control regulations. 

In the administration of the im- 


port regulations, the insiders are 
favored. In allotting quotas, for in- 
stance, the Chinese import control 


poard calls for data on the appli- 
eant’s prewar volume of business 
but, in special cases, has ignored 
that period and has taken 1946 
as the “previously representative 
period.” 

By delaying action on applica- 
tions for import permits and for- 
eign-exchange licenses, Chinese 
authorities have made it difficult 
for American firms to bring goods 
into China. But Chinese firms with 
dollar balances have imported 
freely, sometimes through official 


agencies. While authorized tire 
representatives, for example, were 
having trouble getting permission 
to import tires, Chinese Govern- 
ment agencies brought in 3,400 
tires on a single ship. This is state 
trading. 

Likewise steel, which Americans 
could not get permission to bring 
into China, came in for the ac- 
count of the Chinese Govern- 
ment’s Universal Trading Cor- 
poration. 

One American firm which had 
sold a large amount of piling re- 
ported that its Chinese customers 
could not get import permits; yet, 
at that very moment, the Chinese 
Supply Commission in Washington 
was actively soliciting piling. The 
Commission and the official Uni- 
versal Trading Corporation have 
steadily imported huge quantities 
of restricted and even forbidden 
articles—consigned to Chinese 
firms—while American firms have 
waited in vain for approval of their 
import licenses. The more fortu- 
nate have thus imported autos, re- 
frigerators, radios, phonographs, 
paper, tires, metal products, phar- 
maceuticals and chemicals. 

On the surplus property deal, 
China got the boodle, the Ameri- 
can taxpayer the bill. 

The first batch of ships we dis- 
posed of to China—valued for dis- 
posal purposes at $3,000,000—was 
handed over wit. ut our even get- 
ting an official receipt. 

Later, 18 tankers were turned 


over, the first four being delivered 
before the contract was signed. 
Then, while the Chinese held the 
four tankers as a pawn, our offi- 
cials tried to get them to sign acon- 
tract for all 18—and finally suc- 
ceeded only after writing down 
their value by almost $200,000 each. 
That’s only part of the story: 

Before the sale of these tankers 
to China, The Texas Company 
(China) Ltd. had bid $350,000 each 
for two of them. After we sold the 
18 tankers to China, the Chinese 
offered some of them to The Texas 
Company at $400,000 each. 

The tanker deal enabled the 
Chinese Government to prohibit 
by law old-established U. S. oil 
firms from continuing in the up- 
river oil distribution business in 
China. U. S. ships had to be regis- 
tered under the Chinese flag if 
they were to continue in this trade. 

Here is another case: In keeping 
with congressional policy, we had 
sold some surplus drum steel in 
Shanghai to two U. S. firms, The 
Texas Company and the Standard 
Oil Company for $95,000. Half of 
the money had already been paid. 

Then the Chinese decided they 
wanted the steel. So they got the 
contract canceled and bought the 
steel themselves for $57,000. Nor is 
that all. Later we reduced the price 
to the Chinese to only $19,000. The 
Chinese then sold the steel on the 
open market at a fat profit. 

Through the press, the American 

(Continued on page 56) 
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HERE’S a school where a man 
gets only one chance to make 
the grade. Failure to pass the 
final examinations could cost 


him his job at home and hurt 


his professional standing 











Honor goes to him whose thesis ‘makes the library” 
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Joe Banker 
Goes to College 


Two vice presidents of two big- 


© city banks were discussing a col- 


league. 
“Townsend over at Second Na- 
tional is looking awfully grim and 


worried lately. What is it—ulcers?”’ 


“No,” answered the _ other, 
“worse. His boss just picked him to 
go to that banking school.” 

“That banking school” 
Bankers 


is the 
Association 


Rutgers University in New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., an institution widely 
known in banking circles. 

The institution is also known— 
unofficially—as the “Groton of the 
banking world.” Someone once 


m said it was a kind of upper-crust 
im banking academy, 
im the principal prerequisite for en- 
fm trance: 


and pointed to 


A student must be a bank 
officer, or equivalent in rank. None 
less qualified may enroll. 

This year, among the “under- 
graduates,” were 13 bank presi- 
dents, 86 vice presidents, 93 assis- 
tant vice presidents, and un- 


Life is a grind that runs from early morning to night 
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counted numbers of treasurers, ex- 
aminers, and first and assistant 
cashiers. 

“A student body,” as one faculty 
member remarked, “which un- 
doubtedly handles more money in 
its extra-curricular life than any 
other group of undergraduates in 
the world.” 

When a banker is chosen to at- 
tend the Graduate School of 
Banking, for the betterment of 
himself and his bank, he is not al- 
ways a happy man. The school has 
a name, among its other reputa- 
tions, for being tough on its stu- 
dents. Hence, it has also been 
called (again unofficially) The 
Post Graduate School of Hard 
Knocks, and even, on occasion, 
That Place where They Give Bank- 
ers the Works. So the bank officer 
who is chosen to go to this school 
accepts the honor with some mis- 
givings. 

Isn’t it true that this banking 
school has flunked people? Yes— 
it is quite true! 
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The new student, if he is the 
average age of this school’s en- 
rollment, will be 40 next birthday, 
getting bald, expanding too fast in 
the middle, and totally out of the 
habit of studying. He hasn’t read 
a school book for 18 or 20 years. He 
became a student after the presi- 
dent of his bank called him into 
his private office one day and an- 
nounced: 

“Townsend ... great honor... 
want you to go to that banking 
school ... bank paying all your ex- 
penses. Wonderful opportunity. 
Sometime this June.” 

Having packed his bag, said 
goodbye to his family, and arrived 
on the Rutgers campus an un- 
accustomed student finds 900 oth- 
ers like himself—all bankers. They 
face two weeks of school work that 
will be the toughest weeks they 
have put in for a long time. Equal- 
ly hard will be the correspondence 
course which begins in August fol- 
lowing the summer session. These 
home assignments continue until 


Instructors and classmen often join in bull sessions 
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the next June when the students 
return to the campus for another 
two-week period. Then come more 
extension problems and the thesis 
—the toughest nut of all to crack 
—which must be submitted by the 
following May. 

While on the GSB campus the 
student lives a Spartan life. The 
daily schedule calls for classes to 
begin at the unbankerish hour of 
8:30 and some are held as late as 
9:30 at night. There are 40 hours 
of class work during the week. 

The banker-students elect a 
“major,” like students in any oth- 
er college or university. The most 
popular is Commercial Banking, 
although three others are offered: 
Investments, Savings Manage- 
ment & Real Estate Financing, and 
Trusts. 

The subject of Commercial 
Banking covers everything from 
the general layout of an account- 
ing system to the administrative 
problems in the conduct of audits 
and examinations. 

The banker students also are re- 
quired to study problems involv- 
ing the U. S. banking structure as 
a whole and to attend each after- 
noon a lecture course on “Eco- 
nomics—The Current Economic 
Scene.” Some of the topics in- 
cluded in this year’s course were: 

“Foreign Affairs and Henry 
Wallace,” “The Taft-Hartley Labor 
Act,” “The British Financial Situa- 
tion Today.” 

At these lectures three speakers 
often have the platform at one 
time. A red-hot running word fight 
may develop, with the arguers 
prominent world figures or mem- 
bers of the school faculty. 

The faculty from which many of 
the speakers are drawn is said to 
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Students meet informally in the office of Dr. Harold 
Stonier, director of the school, seated on the right 
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be the highest paid summer ses- 
sion teaching group in the country. 
It is undoubtedly the only faculty 
that takes for granted it will be 
constantly contradicted in the 
classroom. 

“‘No—you can’t do that!” is apt 
to boom from the back of the 
room. “It won’t work that way.” 

So the professor pauses and eyes 
the objector. Like as not he is the 
president and owner of five banks. 

“How many $100,000,000 banks 
here?” 

Maybe 20 hands will show. 

“How many say it can be done 
that way?” 

Maybe 18 hands will go up again. 

“The gentleman is outvoted. But 
we will let him have his say later.”’ 


Learning from others 


MOST alumni when asked what 
feature of the two weeks’ summer 
session was most valuable, are like- 
ly to say it was their contact with 
other bankers. One East Coast 
banker put it very succinctly when 
he said: 

“In those two weeks I learned 
how the other half banks,” he said. 

That particular learning process, 
it seems, works both ways. The 
banker from a metropolitan area 
learns how his rural colleague goes 
about making a loan on five cows; 
the small-town banker learns how 
his big-city brother operates 
where billions of dollars may be 
involved. 

For instance, a Chase National 
Bank of New York man was pulling 
off his undershirt in the gymna- 
sium one afternoon when another 
man, a proud gleam in his eye, re- 
marked, “I don’t know where 
you're from, but I’m from Texas. I 
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Mealtime frequently becomes an occasion for review 




















just had a telephone call. We got 
$1,000,000 (bank I’m president of) 
in deposits today.” 

The Chase man could see that 
the next question was going to 
lead to embarrassment. He trieg 
to change the subject. 

“Certainly is awful hot here 
isn’t it?” . 

But the question came. 

“How big deposits your bank 
have?” 

“I s’pose it may cool tomorrow 
but you can’t tell. Now...” ' 

“Your bank got more than $1,- 
000,000 maybe?” 

“Yes, more than $1,000,000,” aq- 
mitted the Chase man depreca- 
tively. 

“How much?” the Texan per- 
sisted. 

So, being cornered, the Chase 
man told him. 

“Well, last Friday at the close 
of business: $3,500,000,000.” 

“Three and a half billion?” The 
man looked as if he obviously didn’t 
believe it. “What’s your daily de- 
posit fluctuation?” 

“Mmm—+$50,000,000 sometimes.” 

“You a department head? How 
many people?” 

“Hundred and fifty, roughly.” 

There was a rather long silence. 

“My gosh, excuse me! Our whole 
bank has only ten people.” 

After the two weeks on campus, 
with its grueling schedule and 
June heat, the banker-students go 
home to await the extension prob- 
lems which are a required part of 
the work. Its reputation for tough- 
ness is such that a national finan- 
cial paper recently asserted: 

“Every man who goes through 
this grind virtually takes a leave of 
absence of his family and friends.” 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Trouble Comes Looking for Him 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


Waren President Tru- 
man appointed Robert N. 
Denham, a 62 year old 


trial examiner for the 
National Labor Relations —<s 5 


Board, to be its general 
counsel under the new 
Taft-Hartley Act, he told 
him, in effect: “Next to 
mine, you’ve got the 
hardest job in the coun- 
try.” 

Although the President 
has been reported as un- 
friendly to the Act, which 
was passed over his veto, 
he impressed upon Den- 
ham the need for making 
it work. 

Under the Act, the gen- 
eral counsel is the most 
important figure in its 
administration. He is not 
subordinate to the Board. 
He functions separately. 
It is for him to say 
whether either a man- 
agement or labor com- 
plaint shall come before 
the Board. In matters of 
representation only, the 
union may appeal to the 
Board but recognition as 
the collective bargaining 
unit means little unless 
Denham will handle the 
complaint. In this setup, 
Denham has taken over 
the field staff of NLRB 
and all employes in the 
central office except the 


lawyers and clerks imme- task 
diately attached to the 

Board. Act 
The reorganization of 

NLRB setup, separating ord 


its judicial and prosecut- 

ing functions and bring- 

ing the general counsel to the top, 
is what Senator Taft considers the 
most important accomplishment 
of the new Act. While the legisla- 
tion was under debate, he fre- 
quently told those seeking more 
punitive legislation against labor, 
that this reorganization, with the 
proper administration, carried the 
best assurance that the employer 
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members of the board, not 
necessarily enthusiasti- 
cally, but perhaps more 
because they preferred a 
man with some nine 
years’ service with the 
Board to an untried new- 
comer. 

Denham is at present 
serving an interim ap- 
pointment until the Sen- 
ate passes on him. At 
its last session, the Sen- 
ate Labor Committee 
recommended him for 
confirmation by a vote of 
12 to 0. Since then some 
labor leaders have bitter- 
ly attacked him, appar- 
ently as the symbol of the 
new Act which they op- 
pose. 

One of these leaders, 
pressed as to what he had 
against Denham, replied: 

“He’s unpredictable. 
Sometimes he sides with 
labor. Sometimes he sides 
with management.” 

Denham is a rangy 
man, well over six feet, 
hunched up at the shoul- 
ders, with blue eyes and 
iron gray hair. He has at- 
tenuated and _ sensitive 
hands. A chain smoker, 
he is constantly waving a 
cigarette holder held in 
the tips of his fingers. His 
wife carries a spare hold- 
er for him. He slides down 


of administering the Taft-Hartley in his chair and crosses 
feo singe his gangling legs as he 
He brings with him a colorful rec- talks to you. He is a gifted 


of Ups ana downs—and fairness 


would get a square deal. It was 
obvious that Taft, with the Senate 
powers of confirmation over new 
appointees, was prepared to have a 
say in the selection of these new 
nominees. 

But he had no candidates and 
Denham was unknown to him. 
Denham’s name was suggested to 
the President by the hold-over 
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storyteller. Invariably he 
wears double-breasted 
blue suits with soft white 
shirts, and a rose bouton- 
niere. He laughs readily and is slow 
to anger. 

Early in his career as an NLRB 
trial examiner, he was hearing a 
case in Philadelphia. The company 
was charged with unfair labor 
practices in the period when in- 
dustry generally was resisting the 
spread of unionism which the 
Wagner Act was promoting. En- 
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gaged on the side of management 
was an outstanding Philadelphia 
lawyer. 

He was contentious from the 
outset, charging Denham with un- 
fairness and prejudice at every 
turn. As the hearing proceeded he 
reached the borderline of insult. 
Denham calmly stopped him and 
warned that he was walking a 
mighty thin line and that if he 
stepped over it, his clients would 
have to produce another lawyer. 

Subsequently, in recess 


’20’s and comfortably weathered 
the depression of the ’30’s but he 
had been worn down and was fin- 
ished off by the recession of ’38. 
Unlike thousands of others, he 
didn’t become embittered. 

At $4,600 a year, which was his 
first salary at NLRB, together with 
the $5 per diem expense allow- 
ance when on the road, he seem- 
ingly was as happy as when he had 
enjoyed an income ranging high 
in five figures as a lawyer for 


about the legality of the mortgage 
the sheep were worth about $9 
each. This being the case, some 
seven of the sheep-holders hagq 
completely abandoned their flocks 
and three more were not feeding 
them. 

Denham employed a herder as 
an assistant and they set out to 
locate and round up the herds. 
Then he drew a draft for $14,000 
on Irving Trust to buy hay with 
which to feed the sheep. When the 
draft came in, his employer 





when the two were talking 
sociably, the lawyer told 
Denham that he had noth- 
ing against him but that he 
was being paid $5,000 a week 
to muddy up the hearing. 
Denham laughed and said 
he knew what was happen- 
ing but he was beirg paid 
$5,000 a year to see that the 
hearing wasn’t muddied. 
The two became good 
friends, and the Circuit 
Court of Appeals later up- 
held Denham’s conduct of 
the case. 


Worked through college 


ROBERT Denham was born 
in St. Louis. As a youth he 
served as a journeyman ma- 
chinist with a union card to 
help pay his way through 
the University of Missouri 
and later to get his master’s 
degree at the University of 
Michigan. 
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“To err is human, to forgive divine” 


hit the ceiling, but was pre- 
vailed upon to honor it by 
the fact that Irving Trust 
already had some $175,000 
investment. 

Denham stayed with the 
sheep for two and a half 
years. He got lambs and sold 
them, he got wool and sold 
it. The bank bailed out 
$30,000 to the good, all ex- 
penses paid. Denham be- 
came a full-fledged re- 
organizer of enterprises in 
which Irving Trust was 
sunk. 

On one occasion they 
found themselves with 500,- 
000 gallons of olive oil which 
is not looked upon as legal 
tender. Denham liquidated 
this. Similarly, he liquidated 
other concerns in other 
parts of the country. In this 
work of liquidating and 
reorganizing, sometimes 
through the process of in- 
fusing new money, he took 








At the University of Mis- 
souri, Denham was a classmate of, 
and boarded at the same place as, 
Forrest C. Donnell, now a United 
States senator from Missouri. 
Charlie Ross, now President Tru- 
man’s secretary, was a teacher of 
journalism at the University of 
Missouri at the time Denham was 
there, and Denham knew him 
casually. 

After getting his master’s degree, 
Denham entered the St. Louis law 
firm of Bishop and Cobbs. His 
health failing, he went off to Texas 
to work as a cowpuncher. Shortly 
after his arrival in Gaines County, 
northwest Texas, he was elected 
county attorney. 

Then he migrated to Washing- 
ton State to enter private law prac- 
tice. World War I caught him there 
and he became boss of a crew of 
lumberjacks in the Pacific North- 
west cutting spruce for airplanes. 
At the war’s end, he became a 
member of the Air Service War 
Claims Board set up to settle and 
renegotiate lumber contracts. 

Denham then pursued a success- 
ful legal career down through the 
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banks. He likes the friendly con- 
flict of men’s minds. He thoroughly 
enjoyed, though low in income, the 
new competitive legal avenues 
which the Wagner Act opened up, 
and laughed to himself and fre- 
quently out loud about those of his 
associates who had communist 
leanings and who unfortunately 
held influential positions in NLRB 
in those days. 

Few men have had a more in- 
teresting or more varied career. 

His associations in NLRB he 
found to be about as rich as his as- 
sociation with the Idaho sheep- 
herders back in the early ’20’s. 
Many banks in those days had a lot 
of things of dubious liquidity. The 
Irving Trust Co., of New York, for 
example, had a mortgage on some 
17,000 Idaho sheep at around $7, 
$8 and $10 a sheep. They asked 
Denham to go out there and look 
into their mortgage. He did. 

He arrived in Pocatello on a 
snowy, wintry night. After talking 
around in the lobby for about two 
hours the next day, he learned 
that while there wasn’t any doubt 
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over a sugar plantation in 
Puerto Rico, and helped operate a 
cotton plantation in Mississippi. 

In the fall of 1927, he became a 
trustee for Bankers Trust Com- 
pany of New York, of a bank in 
Miami which had come into trou- 
ble because of the 1926-’27 boom 
in that state. In this capacity he 
cleaned up slow loans of some 
$3,800,000. This led, in 1929, to his 
being placed in charge of the re- 
organization of the famous Coral 
Gables, Fla., real estate project. In 
1931 he went with the New York 
municipal bonding firm of Eld- 
redge and Co., Inc., as_ special 
counsel to advise in the resetting 
of the financial structure of the 
cities and towns in Florida, North 
Carolina, Texas, Arkansas, and 
other states where municipal bonds 
had been defaulted. 

In 1933 he was called to Wash- 
ington by the comptroller of the 
currency to help reorganize the 
closed national banks. He helped 
put together some 1,200 national 
banks. When this work was com- 
pleted, he opened up a private of- 
fice in Washington for a couple of 
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ears but his experience was such 
as to put him in the mood to ac- 
cept the offer of a Baltimore stock 
exchange and investment firm to 
manage its new Washington office. 
The “recession” put an end to it. 

While he was mulling over his 
future, a friend got him a job with 
NLRB. Over the week end, he was 
given a copy of the Wagner Act 
and a few mimeographed state- 
ments by the Board on its policy, 
and a ticket to Chicago. 


Back pay for strikers 


THERE in March, 1938, he heard 
nis first labor relations case, a 
charge of unfair labor practices 
against the Ritzwoller Company, 
manufacturer of whisky barrels. 
The workers had gone on strike 
and then had sought to go back 
to work. This they were denied. 
Denham ruled they had gone on 
strike because of an unfair labor 
practice and thus were entitled to 
pack pay from the time they 
sought to return to work. This 
mass back pay rule became a part 
of NLRB’s structure. 

In those hectic days, Denham 
also heard the celebrated New- 
perry Lumber Company’s case at 
Newberry, Mich. In his decision he 
recommended, among other things, 
that the company be required to 
rebuild a labor hall that had been 
wrecked in the violence which had 
preceded the hearings. The Board 
turned him down on the recom- 
mendation about the hall, but 
the rest of Denham’s decision was 
upheld by the Board and the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals which com- 
mended him on his fairness. 

He decided against the employer 
in another famous case in which 
he sat, the Ford case at Dallas, 
Tex. In NLRB parlance this is 
called the Ford-Dallas case, the 
case to end all Ford cases. NLRB 
had found against Ford at Detroit, 
Kansas City and St. Louis and in 
each instance the headlines had 
told of brutalities on the part of 
so-called Ford goon squads. 

At Dallas, in the hearing by Den- 
ham such a list of brutalities and 
terrorization on the part of a so- 
called goon squad was chalked up 
that Ford capitulated completely 
and signed a closed shop contract 
with CIO. 

Thus we have Denham ruling 
against the employer and for labor 
in these celebrated cases. He says 
himself laughingly that they were 
the days in which the employer 
had two strikes on him, and he 
adds in the same vein that the 
employer often had two strikes 
coming to him. 
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In another case, that against the 
trustee for the Atlas Pipe Line Co., 
of Shreveport, La., in 1943, in 
which he called for the reinstate- 
ment with back pay of three worx- 
ers, the Circuit Court of Appeals 
held he had been “partial,” “par- 
tisan,” that he had used “rash and 
unguarded language.” To the Sen- 
ate Labor Committee, which asked 
about this at the last session, he 
said he had been commended, per- 
haps a dozen other times. 

Denham has the reputation of 
having dismissed more _ cases 
brought by the unions than any 
other trial examiner. 

Whatever his philosophy in his 
earlier days on the Board, whether 
he entered into the spirit of the 
times or whether the evidence 
against the employer overwhelmed 
him, with the coming of the war he 
evinced a realism not shared by the 
Board itself. 

With the war in progress, the 
Wyman Gordon Co., of Illinois, 
manufacturers of crankshafts for 
the Army, dismissed two men on 
the ground that while they could 
engage in union activity all they 
wanted to off duty, they could not 
do so on duty. Denham ruled the 
company was entirely right. The 
Board reversed him and the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in strong 
language rebuked and reversed the 
Board. 

There was also the celebrated 
Kaiser case which lasted several 
months in ’42 and ’43. AFL had 
signed a closed shop contract with 
Kaiser in his Portland, Ore., yards 
when there were fewer than 1,000 
employed. Now there were some 
90,000 employed. 

CIO challenged this situation, 
through a charge of unfair labor 
practice against Kaiser at Port- 
land. It wanted the right to organ- 
ize these workers. Approximately 
$3,000,000 a year in dues was in- 
volved. 

Here was a “stabilized situation” 
set up at the instance of President 
Roosevelt. To have thrown the 
yards open would have created 
chaos. It was a fact that 75 per 
cent of the workers, newcomers to 
shipbuilding, recruited from the 
farms and lumber camps, from the 
South and Middle West, making 
from $85 to $150 a week, kids in 
some instances 16 years old, vere 
not union-minded and had not 
been given the opportunity to “se- 
lect their bargaining agency.” But 
they had no complaints ana they 
were but a part of the “stabiliza- 
tion” imposed upon millions of 
workers, at high wages, through- 
out the country. 

NLRB sided with CIO and long 
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hearings were held against Kaiser 
in Portland. Denham as trial ex- 
aminer obviously could not stom- 
ach the potentialities. He went 
behind the hearings and out into 
the yards to learn at firsthand. 
He saw an orderly, highly produc- 
tive employer-employe setup. 


Delayed work disruption 


HOPING something could be ac- 
complished to avoid disruption of 
critical war work, he allowed the 
contending parties to continue 
their presentations, and to the dis- 
pleasure of the Board, the hearing 
went on for months. He even sought 
to bring about an agreement among 
the warring factions and in doing 
sO was rebuked by the Board in 
Washington. Finally he threw out 
the body of the case containing 
charges that Kaiser was guilty of 
unfair labor practices. A techni- 
cality was left. What he intended 
to do with this is not known, be- 
cause Congress intervened and, 
with a rider attached to the NLRB 
appropriation bill, pulled the 
agency out of the case. 

Denham’s former wife, by whom 
he has a grown daughter, died. He 
is now married to a beautiful 
woman more than 20 years his 
junior, and they have two children. 

His young wife is perhaps more 
“labor’-minded than he. Her 
father, who lives with them in his 
retirement, was a highly skilled 
Scottish blacksmith who worked in 
the Clyde shipyards, and subse- 
quently for Todd in this country. 
He is an old trade unionist. 

Nevertheless, after she came to 
this country in her teens, she at- 
tended a business school in New 
York and, at 21, was a junior exe- 
cutive with Irving Trust. She also 
held responsible positions with 
other business enterprises before 
she married Denham. 

When he was still working for 
NLRB, she went to work for the 
United States Employment Ser- 
vice. There she became active in 
the organization of the CIO United 
Public Workers, which turned out 
to be dominated by leftists. She 
tired of it as well as USES, and now 
laughs about her activities in be- 
half of UPW. 

Denham still has a tremendous 
zest for life. He is proud of his 
ability to mix a dry Martini. He 
likes to play badminton in the 
backyard of his Chevy Chase, Md., 
home and to work over his coin col- 
lection. He has all of the Lincoln 
penny issues but one. He doesn’t 
buy to fill his collection. He, the 
kids and his wife pick up the coins 
as they come across them. 
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Family Companies Controlled 


by the Soongs and the Kungs 


THESE private Chinese corporations, all of them except 
one formed since the end of the war, are operated by | 


leaders in China’s political and government circles, and 


wield tremendous power and influence. 


Fu Chung Corporation 


(China) Ltd. 
Organized in 1946 


Management includes: 


Represents American com- H. H. KUNG (brother-in-law of 

panies selling automobiles, ra- Mme.Chiang Kai-shek), 

zors, electrical equipment, chairman 

chemicals, metals. T. L. SOONG (brother of Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek), managing 
director 


Hs!I TE-Mou (father-in-law of 
T. L. Soong), director 


Yangtze Development STANLEY SHEN (son-in-law of 
T. V. Soong’s right-hand man, 

Corporation the banker Tsuyee Pei), vice 
president 


Organized in 1945 


Represents American com- L. K. DAviD KUNG (son of H. H. 
panies selling steel products, Kung), managing director 
dyestuffs, automobiles, medi- and principal stockholder 

cines, cotton. H. Y. Li and C. S. CHEN (both 


former assistant general 
managers of Central Trust of 
China), assistant general 


managers 
Goldmont Corporation 
Organized in 1945 
Represents American com- Several brothers and sisters of 
panies selling engineering sup- Mme. T. V. Soong, née Chang 


plies, milling machinery, farm- 
.ing and mining implements, 
plumbing supplies, automobiles, 
textiles, plastics, steel refining 
equipment, food products, dye- 
stuffs. 


China Development 
T. A. SOONG (brother of Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek), manager 


Finance Corporation 
H. H. KUNG, TSUYEE PEI, T. L. 


Organized in 1934 SOONG, T. V. SOONG! (broth- 
er of Mme. Chiang Kai-shek), 
directors 


1The New York Times of September 18, 1947, reported that “at a recent 
meeting of the Kuomintang’s central executive committee Dr. Soong 
donated his shares in the China Development Finance Corporation to a 
fund for families of Kuomintang members who died fighting the Japanese 
and Communists. The value of these shares has been estimated at U. S. 
$5,000,000.” 
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China’s Job Begins 
at Home 


(Continued from page 49) 
public has heard something about 
the disposal of Army surplus in 
Okinawa, one result of which was 
that Red Cross blood plasma—estj- 
mated to have been donated by 
290,000 Americans to help win the 
war—ended up, in part at least, in 
China’s drug trade. Among other 
surplus medical supplies so sold 
narcotics found their way into 
illicit use in China. 

What the American public does 
not know is that this operation 
involved the Reliance Corporation, 
financed by T. V. Soong’s Fu Chung 
Corporation. 

Prominent in the medical sup- 
plies deal was J. H. Powell Khoong 
who, according to Brig. Gen. Ber- 
nard A. Johnson of the Office of 
Foreign Liquidation Commission- 
er, was an agent of T. V. Soong. 
American officials witnessed in a 
Shanghai warehouse the inter- 
meshing private interests and 
official interests. In this warehouse 
were stacked medical supplies and 
plasma bought by Khoong’s com- 
pany, and also surplus candy 
bought by the Chinese Govern- 
ment. Three persons were allocat- 
ing the distribution of these goods 
—an American army Officer, 
Khoong and T. L. Soong. 


Relief supplies gone astray 


UNRRA officials were alarmed ata 
sensational proposal by Chiang 
Kai-shek last February that China 
be authorized to sell on the black 
market $200,000,000 worth of 
UNRRA supplies. This would have 
been contrary to the purpose of 
UNRRA—and UNRRA, of course, 
could not consent. However, 
UNRRA supplies found their way 
to the black market just the same. 

The New York Times’ Peiping 
correspondent reported that it was 
“common knowledge that, during 
the past year, Chinese governmen- 
tal agencies have been selling 
UNRRA supplies on the black 
market at high prices. The present 
Chinese Government can neither 
enforce fair distribution through 
the land nor crush profiteering and 
speculation in relief supplies by 
powerful politicians.” 

New York Herald Tribune’s 
Shanghai correspondent describes 
in detail how Chinese authorities 
recently violated an agreement on 
cotton which UNRRA had ac- 
cepted. Under this agreement, 
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—learn the warning signals that may mean 
appendicitis! The first sign of acute appendicitis is usu- 
ally pain in the abdomen accompanied by nausea or 
vomiting. 

The pain may be general at first, like a simple stomach- 
ache, but will probably become localized in the lower 
right side. It can be a sharp severe pain or a dull ache. 
Symptoms sometimes vary, so any persistent, puzzling 
“stomach-ache”’ should have prompt medical attention. 


AND “DON'Ts' FOR, 
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—treat yourself with home remedies! If you 
have an abdominal pain and are nauseated, avoid taking 
a laxative or enema. They increase pressure on the ap- 
pendix and may cause it to rupture. 


A study of appendicitis in one Eastern city showed 
that when appendicitis patients took no laxative, only 
1 in 62 died. Of those who took a laxative, 1 in 19 died. 

External pressure can also cause a rupture, so you 
shouldn’t rub or massage the site of the pain. And it’s 
wiser not to apply either a hot water bottle or an ice bag. 





—call your physician at once when such warn- 
ings appear! Today, appendicitis is rarely fatal if recog- 
nized and properly treated in time. But it may be diffi- 
cult to diagnose. Your doctor may need to take blood 
counts or make other tests. Calling him promptly per- 
mits him to make such tests and to determine the proper 
treatment before serious damage has occurred. 


Appendicitis takes only about half as many lives as it 
took 12 years ago. More lives could be saved if everyone 
called a doctor at the first sign of an attack. 
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P COPYRIGHT 1947— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
; ° . 
Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company , 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


As more peopte learn more about this 
disease, appendicitis mortality can be 
brought still lower. For further informa- 
tion that may protect you and your 
family, send today for Metropolitan's 


free bookle! 127-P, “Appendicitis.” Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


1 Mapison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. : 
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iS —1F YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE —KEEP IT! 


—try to keep going normally if you suspect 
appendicitis. When appendicitis strikes, don’t try to ig- 
nore the pain and keep on with your normal activities. 
Any physical exertion or exercise may lead to complica- 
tions, so lie down, in bed if possible, and stay there. 


The pain may let up but this does not mean the attack 
has passed. It’s up to you to keep quiet and relaxed until 
the doctor has had a chance to examine you. Food and 
liquids can also be dangerous. Try to avoid eating or 
drinking anything, except water, until your doctor has 
examined you. 


id meres wees So, 
TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees will 
benefit from understanding these impor- 
tant facts about appendicitis. Metropolitan 
will gladly send you enlarged copies of 
this advertisement—svitable for use on 
your bulletin boards. 
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UNRRA was to have received cot- 
ton yarn in return for raw cotton 
at a stipulated ratio, but the Chi- 
nese with Cabinet support arbi- 
trarily changed the ratio without 
UNRRA’s knowledge. 

Concluded the Herald Tribune 
writer: “It is hard to see how this 
operation can be described as any- 
thing but a direct steal of relief 
funds. The cotton mills which 
signed the agreement are owned to 
a considerable extent by big Chi- 
nese politicians.” 

A former UNRRA official tells me 
this one: “We had ordered some 
trucks, which came without bat- 
teries. The batteries were shipped 
separately. When they arrived they 
were stolen off the docks by S s 
gang (naming a prominent Chi- 
nese official) and next day ap- 
peared on the black market in 
Shanghai. We had to take UNRRA 
cash, American dollars, and buy 
back those very batteries, plainly 
marked with UNRRA’s name, at 
$125 per battery!” 

An American official told me how 
—from his Shanghai hotel win- 
dow on the Bund—he could watch 
moving junks, laden with Ameri- 
can relief supplies they were hired 
to transport ashore from ocean 
vessels, being pilfered by pursuing 
sampans in broad daylight. 

A typical Chinese device for at- 
tempting to influence U. S. officers 
who are in a position to do the 
Chinese favors is to promise them 
fat jobs or concessions. 


Gold lent to China 


THE gold scandals, of which there 
have been a series, were Made pos- 
sible by the $500,000,000 wartime 
aid turned over to China by Con- 
gress in 1942. 

Chiang had bluntly demanded 
the money of us and a like sum 
from Britain. He gave no explana- 
tion of how he intended to use it. 

Mystery surrounds the arrange- 
ment whereby $220,000,000 of the 
total was taken in the form of 
gold. There is no mystery about 
the fact that our Treasury had to 
sell war bonds to raise the $500,- 
000,000 and that China imme- 
diately put some of this money in 
U.S. obligations, so that the Treas- 
ury was paying interest twice, once 
to Americans holding war bonds 
and a second time to the Chinese 
Government. 

China sought to hold down its 
wild inflation by selling gold to the 
public at prices below the prevail- 
ing black market price. As the in- 
flation progressed, China fre- 
quently had to raise the selling 
price of gold. 
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Insiders, with foreknowledge of 
such price increases, could and did 
profit. With wartime censorship, 
little was known generally about 
their transactions, butin February, 
1945, occurred such a fabulous two- 
day coup as could not be kept 
secret. 

Financier T. V. Soong, then for- 
eign minister, publicly stated that 
the guilty would be severely pun- 
ished. But two years later, Ameri- 
can congressmen, trying to learn 
from the State Department what 
punishment had been meted out in 
China for this misuse of American 
gold, were—after long delay—in- 
formed only that the Department 
did not have the information, but 
would get it. The congressmen are 
still waiting, half a year later. 


No solution for China’s troubles 


CHINA’S RULERS have demon- 
strated no ability to solve China’s 
problems alone and little promise 
of being able to solve them with 
our aid. 

Should we Keep on trying to help 
China with more large appropria- 
tions by Congress? 

Certainly a loan to China at this 
time is not a good business risk. 
The Chinese are the first to recog- 
nize this. With 80 per cent of its 
budget going for military purposes, 
the country has been experiencing 
hyper-inflation. The Government’s 
credit finds ever lower levels. 

An American engaged in busi- 
ness in China recently told me: “It 
will crucify me if China doesn’t get 
an American loan, but a loan would 
be just stupid, like throwing the 
money into the street. It will all go 
to a few.” 

Describing his wartime official 
experience in China, this man 
said: 

“The most disgusting thing to 
Americans during the war was not 
the manipulation of the gold mar- 
ket in the private interest of the 
top clique, but the ‘rooking’ our 
Government got at every turn. 
Conservatively speaking, 60 per 
cent of lend-lease goods was sold 
by the Chinese at black-market 
prices. Our Army had to buy every- 
thing it got in China for cash. If 
the story ever comes to light, no- 
body will believe it. 

“For instance, we needed fuel 
for 20,000 trucks in China to haul 
U. S. supplies. That was in 1943. 
They wanted us to pay part of the 
fuel cost in cash, instead of letting 
us have it as reverse lend-lease. 
We started by subsidizing Chinese 
alcohol plants. The price to us went 
up from 35 cents (U. S.) a gallon 
to $5.” 
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The American-published Ching 
Weekly Review, long and ardently 
pro-Chinese, this year examined 
the question of a proposed Ameri- 
can loan to China in the light of 
past defaults on China’s foreign 
bonds. The Review’s advice: 

“While we are not convince 
that the present time is the best 
one to grant large additiona) 
credits to China, especially in view 
of the great temptation there wil] 
be for politicos and militarists to 
divert funds to political and milj- 
tary matters, we certainly advo- 
cate the closest supervision of any 
new credits that may be forthcom- 
ing. This will be the only way to 
make certain that the funds are 
spent in the best interests of the 
people.” 

The New York Herald Tribune 
writer describes pessimistically the 
outlook in China, saying: “... there 
is the fact that the more we help 
the present Government, the more 
we encourage its vices and weak- 
nesses. This is a tendency proved 
by experience since way back in 
the Japanese war.... Communism 
is making headway in China—a 
vast country and one hard for out- 
siders to manipulate—almost en- 
tirely because of factors inherent 
in Chinese society itself... altru- 


istic help . . . reaches those who 
need it in greatly diminished 
form.” 


Communism has gained of late 
in China because of the official 
corruption and knavery which the 
public has had to endure. 

Where the Chinese have ac- 
cepted communism, it has been an 
action of despair for the old system, 
rather than of hope for the new. 

For decades the people of China 
have been crying for leaders who 
would promote the welfare of all 
of the people at least some of the 
time, instead of the pocketbooks 
of a few of the people all of the 
time. 

The strongest propaganda the 
Communists have at hand in China 
today is the behavior of her high 
officials. 

So we see the sad spectacle of 
Chinese “going red” when China 
so sorely needs outside guidance 
and material help. These will never 
be forthcoming from Russia. They 
can be had only from this side of 
the Pacific. This is China’s dilem- 
ma. For, while the United States 
has a diplomatic stake in China 
and wants to help China get on its 
feet, we should not keep pouring 
our help through sticky fingers. 

In aiding the Chinese people in 
the future, we have to be very much 
more realistic than we have been 
in the past. 
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Reproduces beautifully .. . 
uniform, easy to handle 


Here it is... the new Kodagraph 
Contact Paper . . . the big new plus in 
photocopying (reproducing office papers, 
charts, drawings by contact photography). 
Kodak-made, it reproduces beautifully—deep 
black on brilliant white. It’s easy to handle— 
has wide latitude in exposure, development. 
On highest quality 
paper base, it lies 
flat... takes rough 
Contact Pe er usage, is long-lasting. 
Dp It’s dependably 
uniform—same 
exposure, same 
development, from 


| package to package. 7 












; Look into Kodagraph Paper now 
Can be used with your present ... descriptive booklet FREE 
contact photocopying equipment 
To get the plus benefits Kodagraph Paper offers . . . to get 


Nothing new to buy.. . to learn . . . to something you can put into the hands of your photocopying 
bring the big new plus of Kodagraph unit for efficient follow-through—write for our free booklet, 
Paper—rich contrast, wide latitude, “The Big New Plus.” 


flatness, long life, unsurpassed uniformity 
—to youl photocopying. Kodagraph 
Contact Paper can be used in your 
present photocopying equipment. 

It comes in sheets and rolls, two 


weights, in every standard size. FREE — Kodagraph booklet 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Industrial Photographic Division 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Industrial Photographic Division 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Please send me a free copy of “The Big New Plus”— 
the booklet that tells the story of Kodagraph Contact 
Paper in photocopying. 


Name 





(please print) 


Department 








Company 





Street 











City State 


-—-——————-———-----------4 
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DertoraB.e as it may appear 
to us, Russia’s behavior is logical, 
consistent and inevitable by ‘“‘revo- 
lutionary” Soviet standards. 

Civilized explorers are not 
shocked by the morals of some 
aboriginal tribe in the heart of 
Africa. They see the absurdity of 
measuring primitive conduct with 
the yardstick of Christian ethics. 
It is no less absurd to excoriate 
Soviet duplicity when the Kremlin 
violates our particular concepts of 
veracity, justice and fair dealing. 
The historical fact is that Com- 
munists have repudiated such con- 
cepts by word and deed. 

In a pamphlet which is still Holy 
Writ for every Communist from 
Stalin down, Lenin, the father of 
Bolshevism, declared: 

“We must be ready for trickery, 
deceit, law-breaking, withholding 
and concealing the truth.” And at 
another time: 

“We can and must write... in 
a language which sows among the 
masses hate, revulsion, scorn and 
the like toward those of different 
thought.” 

Addressing young Communists 
in the early years of his reign, 
Lenin exhorted them to discard 
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the outmoded ethics of the past. 

“In our opinion,” he explained, 
“morality is entirely subordinate 
to the interests of the class war; 
everything is moral which is neces- 
sary to the annihilation of the old 
exploiting order and for the unit- 
ing of the proletariat. ... We do 
not believe in eternal principles of 
morality and will expose this de- 
ception. Communist morality is 
identical with the fight for the 
strengthening of the proletariat.” 


Expediency, not truth 


FOR Lenin, in other words, er- 
pediency became the only truth. 
Right and wrong are relative 
things, depending on the latest di- 
rectives from. Party headquarters. 
There is no higher law. 

When Lenin’s adherents declare 
that “truth is a bourgeois preju- 
dice,” a capitalist fetish to heip 
enslave the masses, they are not 
being cynical. They are being sci- 
entific, hard-headed and even 
principled from their own vantage 
point. If outsiders, non-Soviet in- 
fidels, are too scandalized to ac- 
cept them at their own word, that 
is all to the good. 
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Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, chairman 
of the U.S.S.R. delegation to the 
United Nations, doesn’t violate his 
conscience when he stands before 
the U.N. Assembly and shouts anti- 
American falsehoods. On the con- 
trary, he feels brave and honest in 
the performance of a difficult 
chore for his country. 

For Russia the central task of 
this period is to channel the fears 
and discontents of the masses ev- 
erywhere against the United 
States. 

Vyshinsky would be derelict in 
his duty if he allowed antiquated 
ideas to hamper him in making the 
most of the opportunity offered by 
the Assembly rostrum. 

We can spare ourselves a lot of 
confusion in our thinking and feel- 
ing about Soviet Russia if we bear 
in mind always that, for Commun- 
ists—as for Nazis—the lie is a 
weapon which only traitors and 
weaklings hesitate to use effective- 
ly for the cause. 

During the war, Stalin again and 
again committed his country to 
enduring friendship for his allies, 
the United States and Britain. 
Simultaneously, however, active 
Communists were being warned in 
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WHEN the Russians rave against 


capitalists as “warmongers,” they 


are doing their duty, as they see it 


private not to take these profes- 
sions at face value. Victor Krav- 
chenko, a former Soviet official, 
has confirmed this in his book, “I 
Chose Freedom.” He cites the sub- 
stance of a talk by a high Party 
functionary at a closed meeting. 

“Comrades,” the functionary 
said, “our war partnership with the 
capitalist nations must not breed 
illusions. We must hold fast to fun- 
damentals. There are two worlds. 
Now and then it is possible to 
throw a bridge across the gulf that 
divides them, as we have done in 
this war. But we Know that the 
bridge must collapse sooner or 
later. 

“The two worlds of capitalism 
and communism cannot forever 
exist side by side. .. . Do not exag- 
gerate the new and unnatural 
‘friendship. Remember always 
that we Party members are the 
soldiers of Lenin and Stalin and 


must Know how to judge the sub- 
stance of capitalism.” 

By February, 1946, only half a 
year after the war, Stalin evidently 
felt he was safe in taking the rest 
of his subjects into his confidence 
on this score. He could not afford 
to let illusions about permanent 
friendship with the “capitalist en- 
circlement” take root too firmly. 
He made a policy speech at that 
time that sent shivers down the 
spines of allied statesmen. 

World War II, he declared, had 
been caused by “monopoly capi- 
talism”—a phrase which to his lis- 
teners means America and Britain. 
More than that, he set it down as 
immutable law that as long as this 


“monopoly capitalism” exists, more 


such wars were unavoidable. 
Thus he also blamed his recent 
allies in anticipation for the third 
World War which, as a consistent 
Leninist, he considered inevit- 
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able unless communist revolutions 
headed it off. 

In effect this was a wholesale 
repudiation of all the fine wartime 
oratory about “one world.” It im- 
plied repudiation, too, of the docu- 
ments, from Teheran to Potsdam, 
outlining cooperation among the 
victors. Western opinion was deep- 
ly shocked. True, Moscow had al- 
ready violated those agreements. 


Intentional violations 


BUT British-American statesmen 
were frantically eager to shrug 
these violations off as unhappy 
mistakes, if only the Kremlin 
would stick to its engagements 
from then on. The February 
speech, amounting to a resumption 
of political hostilities against the 
non-Soviet world, shook them out 
of their delusions. 

But not for long. Because those 
delusions were exceedingly useful 
to Moscow, because they encour- 
aged a mood of appeasement, 
Stalin acted to repair and reinforce 
them. In a series of carefully timed 
interviews with foreign correspon- 
dents, and with visitors like Elliott 
Roosevelt and Harold Stassen, he 
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would save our vital records 
says Milton Starsky, President, Home Packing Co., Toledo, Ohio 


“We don’t expect to have a fire=no one does,” says Mr. Starsky. 
“But we think of Safe-Files as a kind of insurance—insurance that 
in case of fire we will be able to resume business promptly.” 

The Home Packing Co. uses the battery of Safe-Files shown 
above for wage and salary records, Income Tax records, accounts 
payable, check vouchers, cancelled checks, subsidy records and 
important correspondence. Accounts receivable are kept in a 
portable Safe-Ledger Tray. 

These records are vital to continued operation of the business— 
to collect receivables—secure maximum fire insurance adjustment 
—preserve records required by law. Such records deserve the certi 
fied protection of Remington Rand insulated equipment. 

Statistics show that more than half of fires affecting offices occur 
during the day. Point-of-use equipment protects your records both 
day and night. For a full description of the most modern develop- 
ments in Safe-Files, Safe-Ledger Trays and Safe-Desks, write fo1 
our free 88-page catalog—SC 595. Remington Rand Inc., Systems 
Division, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Fire protection at point-of-use is combined with utmost convenience and ease of opera- 
tion in the Remington Rand Safe-File. It looks like a file, is used like a file—but beneath 


the attractive exterior is a one-piece monolith of highly 







resistive insulating material, certified to protect paper 
contents for one hour, against severe fire reaching 1700 


degrees Fahrenheit. 
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again talked friendship and coop- 
eration. 

Can the Soviet Union and the 
western democracies collaborate? 

“Unconditionally,” he informed 
the London Times. “Of course they 
can,” he informed Mr. Stassen. 

A wishful thinking world for the 
most part preferred to believe these 
latest diplomatic answers, ignor- 
ing the older and permanent an- 
swers provided by everything Lenin 
and Stalin have told their own fo]- 
lowers. 

Not one of the interviewers con- 
fronted Stalin with his assertions 
of February, 1946. 

Stalin’s words and the actions of 


| his Government did not jibe. Every 


new declaration in favor of cooper- 


| ation was followed by further 


Soviet actions in violation of so]- 
emn pledges made at Yalta or some 
other rendezvous. 

Stalin, like Vyshinsky, has gq 
clear conscience when he gulls for- 
eigners. Obviously no moral stain 
attaches to tricking “‘the enemy.” 


In a state of war 


THE KEY to the morality of Soviet 
leaders in tneir dealings with capi- 
talist nations and individuals is to 
be found in the fact that they re- 
gard themselves as in a permanent 
state of war with the non-Soviet 
“encirclement.” After all, does a 
General Staff hesitate to trick and 
deceive the foe? 

What seems to us deception and 
breach of contract is to the Bol- 
shevik commanders merely ‘“tac- 
tics’ and “strategy.” Periods of 
seeming peace are to them an 


| armed truce—to be exploited for 


strengthening themselves and 
weakening “the enemy.” To ac- 
complish these purposes the Krem- 
lin signs pieces of paper or refuses 
to sign them, fulfills some under- 
takings and disregards others—as 
expediency dictates. 

Lenin and his fellows did not 
look on their triumph in Russia as 
the end of the war, but only as the 
end of a battle; the war would not 
be over until the whole world had 
been “liberated” from capitalism. 
Stalin has never deviated from 
that view. In his “Problems of 
Leninism,” which is still the basic 
doctrinal text for all Communists, 
he quotes and emphasizes Lenin’s 
teachings. For instance: 

“It is inconceivable that the 
Soviet Republic should continue to 
exist for a long period side by side 
with imperialistic states. Ultimate- 
ly one or the other must con- 
quer. 3... .° 

Lenin prescribed, and Stalin re- 


| peats, that the proletariat, having 
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won in one country, as in Russia, 


must “rise against the rest of the 


capitalist world, attracting to itself 
the oppressed classes of other 
among 


countries, raise revolts 
them against the capitalists, and 


in the event of necessity come out 
even with armed force against the 
exploiting classes and their states.” 


Seen in this context, the free- 


and-easy ways of the Kremlin with 
facts and pacts begin to make 
sense. They even begin to make a 


certain kind of honesty, on the 
theory that everything is fair in 
war. 

In justice to Stalin and his co- 


horts, this must be understood as 
we look at the record of Soviet 


falsification and treaty-breaking 
in recent years. To sum up that 
record even briefly would require a 
fat book. The best we can do is to 
sample a few episodes indicating 
the nature of the communist atti- 
tude toward promises and truth. 

But first a parenthetical note is 
in order. There are times when 
honesty is the most expedient 
course open to the Kremlin. Such 
is the case in the domain of foreign 
trade, where the Soviet Union has 
aclean record. It has paid its debts. 
Being dependent on foreign ma- 
chinery and some capitalist serv- 
ices for its industrialization plans, 
it has guarded its credit rating. 








This does not mean that the 
Soviets have hesitated to use sharp 
practice. Soviet commercial agen- 
cies have “dumped” goods on dis- 
tressed markets for political and 
other purposes. The trade agree- 
ments forced on East European 
nations since the war are models 
of commercial chicanery. From 
Stockholm come disquieting re- 
ports that Moscow is throwing 
Swedish goods back on the Swedish 
market at a profit. 

Despite such things, Moscow has 
honored its commercial obliga- 
tions. The story, however, is strik- 
ingly different in the fields of poli- 
tics and human relations. What 
follows is only a fragmentary sam- 
pling: 


1. When the late Wendell Willkie 
visited Stalin, he inquired about 
two veteran Polish-Jewish labor 
and socialist leaders, Ehrlich and 
Alter. They had been arrested by 
Soviet police some 18 months 
earlier and had not been heard 
from again. Certain American 
labor leaders had induced Mr. 
Willkie to intervene for them. 

On returning home, Mr. Willkie 
made a fairly encouraging report. 
Stalin had promised to look into 
the matter without delay. Soon 
thereafter, however, Ambassador 
Litvinov in Washington revealed 


For Communists, the lie is a weapon which only traitors 


and weaklings hesitate to use effectively for the cause 
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almost casually that Ehrlich and 
Alter had been executed almost a 
year ago! 

The possibility that Stalin was 
unaware of this must be ruled out 
—prominent foreigners, leaders of 
world socialism, are not shot in his 
country without his knowledge. 


2. The sensational “dissolution” 
of the Comintern (Communist In- 
ternational) in the spring of 1943 
was accepted as genuine by the un- 
wary. That action, Stalin told a 
Reuters correspondent, “disposes 
of the lies of the Hitlerites that 
‘Moscow’ has the intention to in- 
tervene in the life of other peo- 
ples.” 

But now even the most naive ob- 
servers recognize that the Comin- 
tern merely “went underground,” 
because its supposed abolishment 
was expedient. The world-wide 
communist machine, far from 
stalling, went into high gear. Lead- 
ers for foreign communist move- 
ments and the “Party line” for all 
countries continued to be juggled 
by Moscow as always. Intervention 
in the life of other peoples became 
more extensive. 


3. During the war the Soviet 
Government published a sumptu- 
ous book, “The Truth About Re- 
ligion in Russia,” with the impri- 
matur of Acting Patriarch Sergius 
of the Russian Orthodox Church. 
It purported to refute the charges 
of religious persecution under com- 
munism. 

The volume made a great im- 
pression abroad, was solemnly re- 
viewed, and is still cited by apolo- 
gists for the Soviet regime. What is 
not generally known is that circu- 
lation of the volume is strictly for- 
bidden inside Russia. Because re- 
ligion, any religion, prescribes a 
code of values independent of “the 
Party,” it can never be truly recon- 
ciled with totalitarianism. 


4. Soviet relations with Poland 
provide an impressive exhibit of 
the low value Moscow places on its 
own pledged word. When the Red 
Army, on the basis of Stalin’s deal 
with Hitler, occupied half of Po- 
land, it violated the Soviet-Polish 
Peace Treaty of 1921; the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact to which the U.S.S.R. 
was a party; the Soviet-Polish 
Treaty of Non-Aggression, con- 
cluded on the Kremlin’s initiative 
and renewed shortly before the 
war; the Covenant of the League 
of Nations by which both countries 
were bound. 

After the German assault on the 
U.S.S.R. Stalin renounced the 1939 
grabs. A pact of friendship with the 
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Government-in-exile attested that 
“the Soviet-German treaties of 
1939 as to territorial changes ip 
Poland have lost their validity,” 
Besides, Stalin told the world again 
and again that “Russia wants a 
strong and independent Poland.” 
But as soon as the military situg- 
tion made it feasible, Stalin organ- 
ized a Polish puppet committee 
(headed by M. Beirut, a Soviet 
|citizen) which he eventually im- 
|posed on the country by force of 
/arms as its government. The pup- 
pet regime, of course, surrendereq 
to Soviet Russia virtually the same 
| territory it had seized originally as 
Hitler’s partner. 





5. Moscow’s absorption of the 
three Baltic republics—Estonia, 
| Latvia and Lithuania—violated an 
array of treaties and covenants 
parallel with those broken in Po- 
land’s case. The grab was made in 
three stages: 


(a) Stalin forced “‘mutual assis- 
tance pacts” on the three victims, 
providing for Soviet military bases 
on their soil. Under those pacts 
Moscow undertook as “a sacred 
obligation” to respect their inde- 
pendence and sovereignty. 


(b) Half a year later, taking ad- 
vantage of Germany’s involvement 
in France, Moscow by ultimatum 
exacted admittance of unlimited 
numbers of Red troops to those 
countries and the establishment of 
“friendly governments.” 


A smaller proportion of man-days was lost as a result of strikes (c) Those governments then 





in New York State than in any other of the nine leading industrial 
states. Collective bargaining is not new here; labor and management 
have been settling their differences peacefully for a generation. 





completed the job by staging fake 
plebiscites for outright union with 
the Soviet Union. 








on | Asa pattern of conquest through 

i Pt ty an “ wholesale mayhem on treaties and 

is e\ | international obligations, this Bal- 
LOCHKTE (NV WEW VORK STATE S 


|tic story is a classic, surpassing 
| even Hitler’s procedures in its cyni- 
The center of the country’s richest, most concentrated market! cal ee ee pen 
Front-door access to foreign markets! Unparalleled transportation pores P pene -ma wh over 
state § Eas , ten 
facilities ! Friendly, progressive communities! Only New York can land independent. Incidentally, 
give you all these advantages. For information on how these ad- 
vantages will help your business, write New York State Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Room 22B, 112 State Street, Albany 7, N. Y. 


| Stalin also violated his specific 
2 i 
ee 












| promise to the Nazi Government 
‘not to “Sovietize” the Baltic area. 


| 6. The Kremlin is as reckless in 
/using the lie as a weapon inside 
| Russia as outside. A “History of the 
|Communist Party,” prepared un- 
'der Stalin’s personal supervision, 
is taught in the schools and is re- 
quired reading for all Soviet sub- 
jects. To question any statement 
in it is to court dire punishment. 
But a more fantastic perversion of 
simple, known historical facts has 
‘rarely been imposed on a people. 

The “history” conforms to the 
|fairy tales told at the Moscow 


t 
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purge trials. Stalin figures in it as 


hat Lenin’s most important lieuten- 
of ant before and after the revolu- 
} in tion, and as almost the only loyal 
ty.” one. Credit is given him for creat- 
‘ain ing the Red Army and winning 
Sa the civil wars (Trotsky’s major 
na.” achievements). Trotsky, Bukharin 
ua- and others among the Fathers of 
an- the Revolution are pictured as 
btee spies and agents of foreign coun- 
Viet tries. 
im- | 
» of 7. Inrejecting the recent Ameri- 
up- can protest against an insulting 
red article about President Truman, 
ime Foreign Minister Molotov. as- 
y as serted blandly, “The Soviet Gov- 


ernment cannot bear responsibil- 
ity for this or that article.” The 





the implication that Soviet newspa- 

hia, permen write as they please is a 

Lan cynical falsehood. All publications 

nts in the U.S.S.R. are owned and con- 

Po- trolled by the Government. An offi- Tax rates are 
e in | cial censor is on the staff of the —— 


| “Literary Gazette,’ where the slur 
on Mr. Truman appeared, as on 


Sis- ) 

ms | every Other paper and periodical. 
ISes | While something might slip 
ucts | through the censorship network 


red by sheer accident, every printed 
de- word in the Soviet Union has the 
Government’s imprimatur. 






ad- 


mont 8. In the widely publicized inter- 


view which Stalin gave Elliott 


; Roosevelt, he expressed himself * 

ited Sle tee Steer al h f 

oe plainly in favor of an exchange o Ze 
students, scientists, professors and 








vat other cultural groups between the 
U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. As our Am- Business taxes—corporate and unincorporated—are down 25%, 
hen bassador in Moscow quickly pointed Personal income taxes cut 50%. No state sales tax, no excess 
ake / out in a letter to Molotov, at least profits tax. And $140,000,000 in unemployment insurance 
vith | nine specific American proposals rebates were made last year to business firms. So if you’re 
along these lines had been ignored expanding or seeking a new location, look to the Empire State! 
ugh by the Soviet side in the preceding 
and months. 
3a]- They continued to be ignored in 
sing the months that followed. The 
mi- | value of Stalin’s expression of view | 
‘Ov- | toa “visiting fireman” may there- 
iree | fore be assessed at exactly nothing. 
sign It was just one more promise made 
ally, for its propaganda effect, without | 
ific | intention to carry through. 
lent 
ea. 9. A series of Russo-Chinese 


treaties marked the Soviet entry 
into the Pacific war in August, 








ej : 

a | 1945. In one of these the Kremlin 

the specifically recognized the SsOov- 

a. ereignty of the Nationalist or 

leek. Chiang Kai-shek Government over 

nt Manchuria and undertook to sup- 

nab port and assist the occupation of 

and that area by the legitimate gOvV- 

oné. ernment. That was the quid pro 

n of quo for many humiliating conces- 

a sions made by China to the Soviet | 
ple Union. | 
the The ink on the treaty was hardly 

cow dry when Moscow proceeded to| 
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Industry Reviews 


The New National Guard 








By Earl Bunting, 


President, National Association 
of Manufacturers 


EAMWORK! That’s the simple 
formula for America’s great- 
ness. When labor, management and 


government work with mutual re-. 


spect for each other toward a com- 
mon objective, continuing prosperity 
in this country is assured. 


But such a desirable economic condi- 
tion can be maintained only if peace 
is maintained. That is where the new 
National Guard plays its vital part. It 
is not only a splendid example of men 
voluntarily working together to 
improve themselves as individuals, 
but as a nation-wide military organi- 
zation, is our primary defense against 
potential aggressors. The federally 
supervised new National Guard 
deserves the wholehearted, active 
support of every citizen, every busi- 
ness, every social group. To reach its 
required strength, employers must 
encourage eligible employees to join 
local units—grant training leave with 
full pay over and beyond established 
vacation period. Cities and states 
must provide adequate armory facil- 
ities for training. 
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In short, the American team, for 
purely selfish reasons, must take to 
the field and with characteristic effi- 
ciency provide the mew National 
Guard with all the support it needs 
to become quickly the finest, best 
trained civilian army in the world. 


x KK 


For complete information about the 
National Guard unit in your community, 
contact the officers of that unit or write 
to the Adjutant General of your state. 
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turn Manchuria over to the insur- 
rectionary communist forces of 
China. Troops wearing the Na- 
tionalist uniform and carrying 
Nationalist flags entered Man- 
churia from Jehol in concert with 
the Soviet forces. Two months later 
the truth leaked out: the flags ang 
the uniforms had been phony; the 
troops were in fact communist. 


| The elaborate deception, with few 


parallels in modern internationa] 
relations, could not have been 
pulled off without Red Army con- 
nivance. 


10. The amazing lie that Soviet 
Russia played the leading role in 
the defeat of Japan has become 
“history” in Stalin’s do- 
main. It provides a startling sam- 
ple of the gulf between fact and 
official pretense under the Soviet 
moral code. Actually, of course, 
Japan had been trying to sur- 
render for months before Russia 
joined the Allies in the Pacific. 
Moscow declared war on Japan 
on August 8, 1945; Tokyo sur- 
rendered on August 14. According 
to Soviet textbooks, newspapers 
and speeches, this six-day “strug- 
gle” licked Japan after the other 
nations had failed to do so in near- 
ly four years. 

This truth-defying nonsense 
was broadcast to the Soviet people 
immediately after the surrender. 
It was the Soviet participation, the 
Red Army newspaper wrote, which 
“abruptly changed the relative 
strength of the parties in the war 
in the Pacific.’’ During the recent 
second anniversary of V-J Day, the 
Soviet press and leaders stuck to 
their story, either ignoring or 
brushing off what the United 
States and Britain had done to de- 
feat Japan. 


Il. Here is a revealing episode 
as summed up by an editorial in 
The Saturday Evening Post (March 
1, 1947): The Russians ‘‘refused to 
take certain (lend-lease) items, 
including $5,000,000 worth of in- 
teroceanic cable made to their 
specifications. They later bought 
the same cable as surplus from the 
War Assets Administration at a 
fraction of the agreed price and 
laid it across the Gulf of Finland 
as originally planned. Had they 
not canceled the original order, it 
would have been charged against 
the supplementary loan negotiated 
by Russia to take care of lend-lease 
material sent to Russia after the 
war was over.”’ 


12. Stalin has used the period of 
his occupation of Northern Korea 
to build an army of native con- 
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scripts. American observers have 
estimated this force as high as| 
400,000 men. This Soviet action, | 
taken unilaterally, is in direct vio- | 
jation of the Russo-American | 
agreement to work out a central- | 
jzed Korean regime. 


13. In November, 1946, there was 
launched in Moscow, on direct | 
Soviet initiative, a “Military Com- 
mittee for the Renovation of Ger- 
many,” composed of Junker offi- 
cers, With Marshal von Paulus and 
Lieut. Graf von Einsiedel in com- 
mand. Ignored by the American 
press at the time, scarcely noted 
now, the Committee is destined to 
loom frighteningly on the horizon 
of world affairs. It marks the re- | 
birth of German militarism—un- | 
der communist sponsorship. 

The creation of the Committee, | 
dedicated to preserving the Reichs- 
wehr, violates the central Yalta 
pledge “to destroy German mili- | 
tarism .. . to disarm and disband 
all German armed forces.” In 
terms of potential mischief, this 
may well prove to be the most im- 


faith. 


Other broken promises 


IHAVE told these episodes so suc- 
cinctly that the full flavor of their 
political cynicism may not have 
registered. The sampling could 
have included the record of Soviet 
conduct in Germany—the refusal, 
for example, to treat the country 
“as an economic unit” as clearly 
provided by the Potsdam deal. It 
could have detailed the crude and 
continuous flouting of the Three- 
Power Declaration on Austria. It 
might have dealt with the frivo- 
lous Soviet misuse of the veto in 
the U. N. Security Council, despite 
promises that it would be invoked 
only in extreme cases and never 
when a Big Power was itself a 
party to a dispute. 

But abbreviated and compressed 
as the inventory may be, I trust it 
justifies the warning that western 
nations must discount Stalinist 
Promises in sheer deference to 
realism. Of all the myths put over 
on an easy-going American public 
opinion in the war years, the most 
fantastic was that Stalin, for all 
his faults, does keep his pledges, 
and that his Government has 
hever broken a treaty. 

In all further relations with the 
Soviet Union, common sense de- 
mands that we give due weight to 
the Leninist dogma of permanent 
war with the capitalist nations— 
and to the political morality grow- 
ing out of that dogma. 
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SO YOU think your town is a good place to live? 


Good schools; good workers; healthy climate; 
cheap power, taxes and transportation, and up and 
coming business leadership are things that any com- 
munity can be proud of. 


It’s too bad more people don’t appreciate them. 
Maybe they would if they were better informed. 


But who’s to do the telling? You can count on 
your local chamber of commerce, for one. It con- 
siders interpreting business to the public a primary 
function. 


BUT NO MATTER how good your local chamber offi- 
cials are, they can’t do their most effective work with- 
out your help. Ask them what you can do. Then if 
you want to dig deeper into the possibilities of chamber 
work, read, “Local Chambers, Their Origin and Pur- 
pose.” Write us for a free copy. 


Chamber of Commerce of the = = 


United States of America ‘\ 
WASHINGTON 6 + DE UN 











Clear Slums? Yes! But How? 


(Continued from page 45) 

The 11, each with community 
facilities, cover 398 acres and break 
down into 742 buildings, 7,937 liv- 
ing units, 34,188 rooms and about 
as many inhabitants, an average of 
4% rooms or persons per unit. The 
average unit cost was $6,045, or 
$1,403 a room. The total cost was 
$47,978,886, divided into: land, $4- 
974,053; construction, $33,304,833, 
and community houses, landscap- 
ing, etc., $9,700,000. 

Two years ago C.H.A. selected a 
site and started acquiring land for 
a twelfth project. It will be six and 
11 story buildings with 800 housing 
units at a $6,250 average cost. As 
the Lanham Act limits costs to 
$4,500 a unit, or $1,250 a room aver- 
age, this project is stymied. At pres- 
ent Chicago prices, C.H.A. cannot 
build for less than $1,800 a room. 

In the meantime, C.H.A. is lo- 
cating 3,100 temporary shelters for 
veterans. It has two-year leases at 
$1 a year on 21 sites in the Forest 
Preserve, city parks and other 
grounds. The Authority is putting 
in the expensive sanitary facilities 
and utilities. The Government is 
sending old buildings from Oak 
Ridge and Indiana ordnance 
plants, 1,000 trailers and 300 Quon- 
set huts. C.H.A. teeters between 
fear of future slums and a faint 
hope that the “temporary” resi- 
dents will find permanent homes in 
two years. 


A long-range program 


CHICAGO grew haphazardly for 
100 years. In the past 40, the Chi- 
cago Plan Commission has 


Land Clearance Commission, and 
named Milton C. Mumford, a vice 
president of Marshall Field & Co., 
Housing and Redevelopment Co- 
ordinator until March 1, 1948. 

The coordinator will wave the 
olive branch over these and other 
local housing and redevelopment 
agencies. Acquiring land and slum 
clearing will be the function of the 
Land Clearance Commission. It 
will be helped by city condemna- 
tion of unsafe and insanitary 
buildings and county foreclosures 
on tax delinquent property. A 
$15,000,000 city bond issue and a 
state appropriation give the Com- 
mission close to $26,000,000. The 
city also will have more than $27,- 
000,000 from another $15,000,000 
bond issue voted Nov. 4 and from 
the state for low rent and non- 
profit housing. 

The acquired property will be 
leased for industrial, commercial 
or residence uses or devoted to 
parks, recreation or other com- 
munity activities. The lessors will 
pay taxes. However, as the private 
developers will get the property 
cheaper than its cost to the city— 
in effect a subsidy—and much 
cheaper than they could acquire it, 
it is expected to attract $125,000,- 
000 in private building capi- 
tal. 

While C.H.A. is champing to start 
its skyscrapers, the Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology, formerly Ar- 
mour Institute, is going ahead in 
an adjoining area, expanding over 
24 city blocks. By next year, new 
halls, faculty residences, dormi- 
tories, and athletic grounds should 





replace the once blighted district 
On the east, Michael Reese Hospita] 
is being developed. C.H.A. will 
acquire the land and sell it to the 
hospital. 

The three projects—one public 
and the others private—are g 
nucleus in the transformation of 
three square miles of blighteg 
area into new institutions, parks 
schools, shopping centers and 
30,000 dwellings. 

Dwarfing even this will be the 
new medical center around Cook 
County Hospital on Chicago’s west 
side for which land assembly has 
started. It now is the largest meq- 
ical center in the world and when 
completed will be a model of insti- 
tutional development covering 305 
acres. At present there are six hos- 
pitals and ten schools, including 
Illinois and Loyola Medical col- 
leges. 

In this little world, thousands of 
physicians, nurses, and students 
will work and live in a professional 
atmosphere. The nurse shortage 
will be met with a school for mar- 
ried nurses’ children. Here spe- 
cialists who now devote time to 
studying the abnormal can observe 
normal youngsters. 

The commission’s task in obtain- 
ing land for the new center is typ- 
ical of all city redevelopment. The 
tract being assembled consists of 
2,216 parcels. Many of these par- 
cels are tax delinquent. Title to 
each must be cleared. Once this is 
done the land will be sold to insti- 
tutions or individuals. 


More homes are completed 


PRIVATE building is keeping pace 
with institutional and public con- 
struction. Basing his estimate on 
the fact that more than twice as 

many houses were com- 





been a powerful influence 


for orderly building and de- AAAI 
velopment. Recent state en- <ssiahcnticll = A 
abling acts now start the —y7 

city on a 25-year redevelop- PNA nen 
ment program. ‘EA =) 


With 200,000 additional 
families, 300,000 returned 
veterans and a lively mar- 
riage mart, the city is short 
100,000 dwelling units. A 
fourth of its 990,000 present 
units are more than 50 years 
old—3,000 were built before 
1860—and need patching. 
The long-range program 
contemplates elimination of 
slums, and 535,000 new or 
rehabilitated homes by 1965. 

Under this legislation, the 
mayor has named a Housing 
Action committee; re- 
quested authorization for a 
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“Old J. B. never took a day off in his life’’ 








pleted in Chicago in the first 
half of 1947 as in that half 
of 1946, Martin C. Huggett 
of the Metropolitan Home 
Builders Association esti- 
mates the year’s total for 
Chicago at 22,000 and for 
the rest of the country at 
750,000. 

The construction of 3,000 
housing units for 25,000 per- 
sons near Olympia Fields on 
Chicago’s south side is said 
to be the largest private 
housing project ever started 
in the United States. It is re- 
ported as a $35,000,000 in- 
vestment with its own com- 
mercial buildings, schools, 
playgrounds and parks and 
row, detached and duplexes 
as low as $40 rentals. 

Material and labor short- 
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ages, uncertain deliveries and high 

rices of both are the big hazards 
of building. As supplies can be ob- 
tained now at a price, labor be- 
comes the uncertain factor. Reso- 
jutions of labor organizations at 
national conventions calling for 
more home building are received 
with a derisive snort in Chicago. 
Chicago building unions have more 
restrictive rules than in any city in 
the world. Many are incorporated 
in the antique city building code. 


No federal subsidy 


INDIANAPOLIS, like Chicago and 
other cities, has complex housing 
problems. Except that FHA has 
pictured the largest slum area of 
Indianapolis as the world’s worst, 
it differs little in type from those 
of other cities. Indianapolis 
tackled its reclamation job with- 
out federal or state aid beyond an 
enabling act. Redevelopment is 
headed by Paul L. McCord, a real 
estate man, as chairman, and Otto 
K. Jensen, as executive secretary. 

The first project selected covers 
178 acres and will be followed by 
other industrial and commercial 
developments. The first is an ex- 
panse of substandard houses occu- 
pied by 454 colored families; re- 
fuse-strewn lots, dumps and wa- 
terholes. It will be remade into 100 
acres Of parks and streets, the rest 
single- and two-family homes and 
apartment houses for 500 families. 

Flanner House Homes, a colored 
self-help community center, made 
a social survey. Only 225 families 
were trying to better themselves. 
One earning $100 a week was pay- 


| ing eight dollars a month rent and 
} could make only $100 down pay- 


meee + 





ment on a home. Average family 
earnings were $26.70 a week with 
$13.76 a month rent. Most of them 
were late immigrants and marginal 
workers, though one fourth had 
held the same job for five years 
and a couple for 25. 

Flanner House, with the coOpera- 
tion of the American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee, is financing and 
training 20 married colored vet- 
erans to buy sites and build homes 
in the project. The housing au- 
thorities may get only $500 for a 
tract which cost $1,500 to clear— 
the difference being a builder’s 
subsidy. With the once blighted 
area paying taxes instead of being 
an expense to the city, the project 
backers figure the loss will be made 
up in 15 years. 

Indianapolis does not get a cent 
from Washington or the state. In 
two years, a tax levy of ten cents 
on $100 raised $1,006,000. The law 
permits a levy of five cents on $100 
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for successive years, but the 1948 
levy will be only 1.4 cents to net 
$77,000. The Housing Commission 
has enough money for the present. 
The fund is revolving. 

Philadelphia and Detroit have 
similar plans. 


The builders’ view 


THE different ways to meet the 
housing shortage are clear. Social 
workers believe government should 
provide a good home, a form of 
welfare relief, for families which 
cannot—many will not—pay eco- 
nomical rents. The deficit comes 
out of taxes which others pay. 

Builders point out that govern- 
ment home building not only in- 
creases taxes on all other property 
but increases their own construc- 
tion costs. They believe that as 
more private homes and apart- 
ments are built, lower-income 
families will filter up into better 
living quarters though it may be 
a slow and doubtful process. 

Mr. McCord expects the country 
to have an oversupply of houses in 
three years. He suggests the Gov- 
ernment could stimulate new 
rental building by permitting own- 
ers to write off depreciation in five 
years. 

The forgotten man in the con- 
troversy has no real estate board, 
trade union or welfare organiza- 
tion to front for him. He pays $90 
a month rent out of his $4,000 
salary, or by thrift has bought his 
own home. Another family with 
the same income lives, by hook or 
crook, in an even better housing 
project apartment for only $55 a 
month. The forgotten man is will- 
ing to pay his own rent, but cannot 
see why he should pay the rent of 
another fellow who is as well off as 
he is. 


All agree that cities must elimi- 
nate slums and blighted areas. For 
that, some government action and 
subsidies to public or private build- 
ers are deemed necessary. 

It is also clear that, if cities 
strictly enforced their tax delin- 
quency, ffire, sanitation and 
vagrancy laws, there would be no 
slum areas. Slovenly city adminis- 
trations also can breed slums, and 
cities cannot solve the problem by 
trading their rights to home rule 
to the federal or state govern- 
ments for a housing project. 

At first glance, a federal grant 
for public housing may appear to 
be a great saving for local taxpay- 
ers and a feather in the cap of the 
political stalwart who has influ- 
ence in Washington. In the end, 
the taxpayer’s contributions for 
public housing in some 500 other 
cities and rural districts are more 
than what his home city appears 
to be saving. 

The country rapidly is approach- 
ing the point where those who 
work and support the Government 
cannot carry the increasing bur- 
den of others unable or unwilling 
to contribute. It is recognized that 
the unfortunate must be helped, 
but public housing for others 
should be limited to fitting them to 
stand on their own feet. In the 
same manner, city reclamation 
should be planned as a temporary 
project. It is easier to prevent 
slums than to cure them. 

Once this is done, federal and 
state governments can help over- 
burdened taxpayers by permitting 
the cities to run their own affairs. 
Unless federal shackles are re- 
moved, its interference with in- 
dividuals and competition with 
private industry ended, this will 
become a nation of government 
robots instead of free citizens. 
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Today’s Farmer Has a Long Memory 


(Continued from page 38) 
little land was sold; in others large 
amounts. In one township near 
Waterloo, one-third of the farms 
with residences and a little less 
than one-third the total acreage 
changed hands, many pieces from 
three to six times in a year. 


Mortgages: 


HERE IS HOW Iowa farmers are using their money 
today, in contrast with what they were doing with 
it back in the first world war period: 


It is interesting to note who 
bought the farms. In one area, out 
of a total of 1,000 sales, farmers, or 
retired farmers, bought 727 farms 
and sold 651. 

Real estate men, apparently, 
didn’t fall for their own optimism. 
They bought 70 farms, sold 104. 


———_—_ i 


Farmers are Smarter Today 














In 1915, their mortgage debt was about $718,000,000. 
Last year it was $550,000,000. 

That, in itself, only tells half the story. Through the first 
war and up to 1920, when they were enjoying prosperous 
times, Iowa farmers cheerfully let their mortgage debt 
increase until it topped $1,187,000,000. Additional bor- 
rowing, in trying to get themselves straightened out 
financially, boosted the total by 1925 to $1,480,000,000. 
In brief, the farmers now are using war-created profits to 
pay off existing debts. After the first war many of them 
were using such profits to speculate. 


Non-Real Estate Loans: 


The same goes for non-real estate loans. 

In 1914 such loans came to $187,000,000. 

By 1920 these loans had climbed to $401,000,000. 
Mid-way through the second world war they totalled 
$110,000,000. 

Last year they were still only $120,000,000, or less than 
one-third of what they were in 1920. 


Bank Loans and Deposits: 


In 1914 loans were $457,000,000. During the first war 
period, they increased to $685,000,000. 

In 1941 loans were $367,000,000. In the second conflict 
they increased only $60,000,000. 

Last year loans were $427,000,000, again under the first 
war sum. 

Deposits jumped from $496,000,000 in 1914 to $934,000,- 
000 in 1919. 

During World War II, deposits increased almost $1,500,- 
000,000. 





On the other hand, bankers 
bought 64 times, but sold only 39 
times, showing an unusual lack of 
conservatism. Other buyers were 
merchants, auctioneers, produce 
dealers, traveling salesmen, physj- 
cians, dentists, veterinarians, me- 
chanics—and, far down the list 
lawyers. All bought more than 
they sold. It seemed everyone ex. 
pected to get rich by buying a 
farm. 

Little land was transferred dur- 
ing the boom at prices that were 
reasonable at any time in the suc- 
ceeding 20 years. Land that in 1915 
was priced at $100 an acre, changed 
hands for as much as $600 before 
the boom burst. In one day in one 
county ten sales were reported at 
more than $500 an acre—and gl] 
went to foreclosure within five 
years. 

The range of most sales, how- 
ever, was from $200 to $400, for 
land that probably, on a basis of 
long-time earnings, was worth 
$150. 


Want too much land 


ALTHOUGH most of the dealing by 
outsiders was born of greed, many 
of the farmers who were wiped out 
were governed by their love of th 
soil. , 

High prices had given them cash 
for the first time. So they prepared 
for what they thought was security 
—not only for themselves but for 
their families. 

Again and again among the rea- 
sons stated for the original pur- 
chase were: 

“IT bought a farm for each of my 
sons. 

“IT bought for my children.” 

“IT wanted to leave an estate—I 
wanted my children to have what 
I was denied—enough for an edu- 
cation.” 

In the past two years there have 
been the makings of another farm 
boom in Iowa. 

Everything is there that was 
present in 1918-20. 

That is, everything but the 
sucker. 

Iowa, which has long prided it- 
self on its high rate of literacy, 
learned a lesson in 1919. The 
American farmer, and the Iowa 
farmer in particular, is nobody’s 
fool, even if he acted like one 23 
years ago. 

Like the farmer with the gold 
pen, he remembers. It has taken 
years of hard labor to get back on 
his feet, years of struggle to get 
back his self-respect. He is not g0- 
ing to risk that again. 

That doesn’t mean that there is 
no foolish waste of money in Iowa 
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today. There is. Often more spec- 
tacularly than in other communi- 
ties. There are Many persons in 
the state who never before have 
nad funds whose expenditure was 
not earmarked before they got 
them. 

In Des Moines a “used” automo- 
pile auction holds forth monthly 
that is the talk of the motor car 
industry. Last August 200 used | 
ears were sold there for a total of 
$275,000 wholesale. Only dealers 
are permitted to buy. The used car 
lots of the chief cities are filled 
with high-priced automobiles— 
Cadillacs you can buy at $4,000; 
Buicks, for which $3,300 to $3,500 
is forked over. Fords run from 
$2,200 to $2,600. 





Money in used cars 


ONE prophet of disaster, viewing | 
the wild bidding for cars, re- 
marked: 

“The Iowa farmer is headed for | 
the poor farm again.” 
“Yes,” was the answer, “‘but this 

time he’s going in a Cadillac.” 

An Iowa newspaper recently told 
of three couples who flew to New 
York to see a new play. It cost them 
a little more than $200 each for 
the one-day trip. 

Another Iowa farm pair enter- 
tained at a lobster dinner—with 
fresh Maine lobsters flown there 
the day before at a cost of $600. 

But these are the exceptions 
that prove the rule. On the other 
hand, the Savings Bond division of 
the Treasury Department reports 
that lowa has been the number one | 
buyer of government bonds for | 
two years. | 





More careful investments 


THE comparison is not in pro-| 
portion to population, but on a/| 
quota based on a complicated for- | 
mula that determines each state’s 
“ability to buy.” | 

The improved condition of agri- 
culture due to the war, and the 
funaway demand for farm prod- 
ucts that came with removal of 
controls, with accompanying sky- 
rocketing prices, all were said to 
play a part 

There are statistics that show 
that the Iowa farmer is spending 
money as never before on educa- 
tion, home equipment, farm ma- 
chinery, and land improvement, 





including conservation projects 
and better fertilization. But these. 
In the long run, must be considered 


as investments. What he is doing | 


With his surplus is important. In- 
Stead of ‘‘taking a flyer” as in 1920, 
he is paying off his debts and salt- 
ing the rest away. 


What do you mean, 
biggest production line ? 


There’s more to Michigan than ring gear pinions 
and straight eights—thousands of miles of cherry and peach production 
lines that win rich markets each year with never a model change! 


Add the vast acreages of other crops as well as the millions 
of livestock, and you'll better understand why the Michigan 
Farmer is a mighty important factor 
in the “Automotive State.” 


You can reach these prosperous, substantial farm 
families at lowest cost with one publication— 
The Michigan Farmer—which reaches more 
than 78% of the farm folks in Michigan. 
You can double the effectiveness of your general 
media with down-to-earth selling in the one 
magazine they read first when the mailman afiives. 
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SIX HOURS of pipe-smoking Heaven— 
for only 25¢ 
That's putting it MILDLY! 


Paul . 


en 







Quick! Jump in the saddle! Spread 


the glad tidings! Cool, puff-by-puff 
satisfaction is coming, with— 


Country Doctor 
Pipe lUixiure 


A concord of exquisite 
tobaccos. Moist. 
Mellow. 

*; — 





if your dealer doesn't have it—write Philip Morris & Co., 
Dept. C 25, 119 Fifth Avenue, New York 








active than you realize. In most offices, 10° of all 
reference is to papers no longer in current files. 


That’s why you need Oxford Files, to provide instant 
reference to these papers, at lowest cost. 





—-— 20 oe owe ae we 
Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc. 
346 Morgan Avenue, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
Please send circular and prices on 
and name of nearest dealer. 


> 






Oxford Files 


Company. 
Address 








Individual 
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Joe Banker Goes to College 


(Continued from page 52) 
This is no exaggeration. The ex- 


'tension problems hang over the 


Graduate School of Banking stu- 
dent all winter like a sword of 
Damocles. They have to be done. 
And the student—cashier or bank 
president—has to meet a deadline. 


| The date is stamped: “To be re- 
| turned December X, 1947, to the 
| Registrar.” One every three weeks. 


And always on time. 

One of last year’s problems was 
on a manual of operations. The 
student had to prepare a report 
explaining the advantages of a 
manual of operations for his bank. 
This year one was on organization. 
In a certain bank overlapping 
duties and responsibilities were re- 
ducing efficiency. The banker-stu- 
dent had to study conditions, make 
organization charts, and report his 
recommendations. A third problem 
was a cost system study. 

One banker-student, whom 
many a Graduate School of Bank- 
ing alumnus likes to tell about, 
used to do his extension problems 
in the evening at the office to avoid 
the distractions of home life. His 
young daughter was always in bed 
before he got home. One day she 
came to her mother. 


“Mummy,” she asked, “has 
Daddy gone away this time—for 
good?” 
| But even extension problems 


pale into insignificance beside the 
thesis which is required of every 
student before graduation. 

It must be original, on a new 
subject, and at least 15,000 words 
—no less than 50 typewritten 
pages. It must be submitted by 
April 30 of the second year. 

A school story indicates how 
seriously the bankers take their 
thesis-making job. One vice presi- 
dent had almost completed his 
thesis when one night his house 
caught fire. The family was safely 


| outside watching the flames, when 


suddenly the head of the house 
dashed back into the building. 
Shortly, he reappeared, clutching 
the folders and envelopes contain- 
ing the school thesis on which he 
had been working. 

These masterpieces and inci- 
dentally some are masterpieces 
cover almost every conceivable sub- 
ject in the banking business. They 
range from “Bank Participation in 
Financing the Whisky Industry,” 
to “Barnyard Loans for Country 


| Banks in Minnesota.” 


One man’s thesis was ‘“‘Financ- 
ing the Long Island Potato in Suf- 
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folk County, N. Y.” Another “qj. 
legal Lending in Alabama.” “Some 
Common Errors in the Operation 
of Bank Bond Portfolios,” along 
with the rest of these titles, made 
the library. 

That term—‘made the library” 
—means that the thesis was one of 
the ten best of the year, and go 
was permanently deposited in the 
library of the American Bankers 
Association in New York City 
probably the greatest source of 
vital banking information in the 
world. 


Honored in the library 


GSB is probably the only school 
where students never say he “made 
the team,” but, ““Boy—he made the 
library!” 

Before a thesis is accepted, its 
author receives an oral grilling by 
a panel board. He must defend his 
thesis. That, by general agreement 
of the student body, is when the 
“post-graduate hard Knocks” land 
heaviest of all. 

Here is a vice president who has 
handled multimillion-dollar loans. 
Another, who has said “‘No” to the 
heads of states. But when they 
stand before the three-man thesis 
panel boards, they often have the 
jitters. 

“Grown men,” one examiner re- 
marked, “but they’re as scared as 
kids. They gulp. They wipe their 
sweating palms. They’re in agony.” 

Sometimes the judges spring 
trap questions. One candidate had 
this tossed at him: 

“All right, you are a trust. Will 
you lend to another trust?” 

“Are you kidding?” was the can- 
didate’s bewildered reply. 

“OK,” said the examiner, “that’s 
the answer we wanted.” 

Another favorite catch-question 
runs like this: 

“Well, Townsend .. . Now, about 
your conclusions in this Chapter 
Ten. You say so and so. Will you 
defend that, please?” 

Townsend is aghast. 

“Gentlemen,” he exclaims, “if 
you got that idea from my Chapter 
Ten, I certainly did not make my- 
self clear.” 

“Fine,” .grins the examiner. 
“That isn’t in your thesis at all.” 

Townsend was being tested to 
see if we knew what was in the 
thesis—whether he had actually 
written it himself—because occa- 
sionally a thesis is ghosted. Also, 
occasionally, a little literary lar- 
ceny crops up. One examiner re- 
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marked to another once that parts 
of a certain thesis seemed vaguely 
familiar. 

“Ought to,” the other replied. 
“Whole chapter verbatim right out 
of the book on investments you 
wrote six years ago.” 

But it is little wonder that such 
irregularities occasionally occur, 


for to fail in this school (and al- | 


most every year some of the suc- 
cessful bankers do fail) may have 
dire consequences. 

“For the banker who flunks out 
and goes home,” one examiner de- 
clared recently, “it may well be— 
there are cases—the ruin of a 
career.”’ 

His thesis accepted, his marks 
up to snuff, a GSB student is 
then graduated. But never with 
“honors.” This saves embarrass- 
ment. Sometimes, the cashier of a 
bank will pull down all A’s, while 
his boss who is president just bare- 
ly squeaks through! 


Practicing bankers sometimes 


ask: “But just how do you put this | 


hard-got knowledge to some use?” 


Answers are easy to find. One | 


junior vice president, for instance, 
used his thesis to convince his 
bank that policies he had long 
urged would really work 


Alumni in new fields 


MANY an alumnus, as a result 
of his two years in GSB, gets into 
an entirely new field of banking. 
One former student who did just 
this is today the American Bankers 
Association’s leading authority on 
consumer credit. 

Or, here is an instance of what 
the course can teach correspon- 
dent bankers: 

“Formerly,” said one 
bank vice president, ‘our cor- 
respondents—trust men—would 
write us, ‘I’ve got $10,000 of a trust 
to invest. What’ll I buy?’ Just that, 
no more.”’ 

On that information the big-city 
bank couldn’t give much of an an- 
swer. “But now, says the executive, 
when the same _ correspondent 
writes in about a similar matter, he 
tells his bank’s deposit fluctuation, 
all the trust’s legal limitations, just 
What restrictions it imposes on 
mortgages and investments, and 
other highly pertinent details.” 

“So today,” declares the bank 
official with considerable satisfac- 
tion, ‘““‘we can give him quickly an 
intelligent answer—which we 
could not do before. The correspon- 
dent is probably a little banker in 
North Dakota somewhere. And 
where did he catch on to all this? 
Nowhere else but at that summer 
session at the banking school.” 


big-city 
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O.K. for twiddling 





_ 


... but N.G. for check sorting 


Thumbs can be comforting. Ask 
any habitual twiddler. But ask Miss 
XYZ in Accounting how she feels 
about thumbs after laboriously 
handsorting a haystack of cancelled 
checks. She'll tell you that thumbs 
just aren’t designed for sequence 
sorting... but Keysort as! Keysort 
can arrange checks in any desired 
order... with foolproof accuracy 
...inas little as 1/10th of the time. 


Keysorr is adaptable to all 
kinds of checks—payroll, voucher, 
dividend, annuity...may be applied 
to your present checks without 
change of shape, size, design or 
paper stock. No expensive sorting 
equipment is needed. No special 
training required for handling. Miss 
XYZ can learn all there is to know 
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about Keysort in a half hour. ..and 
will be delighted to havea tool that 
eliminates the hand-sorting. 

From any angle of business 
efficiency — economy, accuracy, 
speed—Keysort should be standard 
equipment in your accounting 
department. Ask a McBee man for a 
five-minute demonstration... today! 





KEYSORT 


IN ACTION ...A handful of 
checks—punched and slotted for sorting. Keysort 
is many times faster than any hand, more 


accurate than any eye. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 
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Attention: 


PROGRAM CHAIRMEN! 





Available for showing at Club meet- 
ings . . . a new sound motion picture 


““MONEY AT WORK” 
produced for the 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
by the 


MARCH OF TIME 


Running time: 17 minutes 


Fast-moving...dramatic...informative. Tells 

how the dollars of the thrifty go to work in 

industry —how the New York Stock Exchange 

serves investors, business, our entire. econ- 

omy. A‘‘must” picture for the well-informed! 
e 


For loan of 16mm print, with no charge ex- 
cept mailing costs, please write Sidney 
L. Parry, Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms, 24 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
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CARE: Package 


Service for Europe 


For only $10 you can send 21.6 
pounds of nutritious foods (con- 
taining more than 40,000 calories) 
to a friend or relative in Europe. 
You can do this through CARE, a 
non-profit, government-approved 
organization composed of 27 lead- 
ing American welfare agencies con- 
cerned with foreign relief. Delivery 
of CARE packages is guaranteed. 
In no other way can you send so 
much for so little. Send your order, 
plus check or money order for $10, 
to CARE, 50 Broad Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. 





\ \acetiees 
STENCIL MARK YOUR SHIPMENTS 
Machines cut 42"",4'',1'' For Free Handbook, 


sample stenciis, prices, pin this to business 
letterhead with your name 


MARSH STENCIL MACHINE COMPANY 
72 MARSH BLDG. ¢ BELLEVILLE. ILL. + U.S A 
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| Time Out for a Gag 





| Ae MITCHELL is a man who 
believes in fooling the customer. 
This fiftyish descendant of the 
sternly righteous Scotch Covenan- 
ters has founded a business on the 
principle of “fool ’em and they'll 
feed you.” Mitchell specializes in 
deceit for legitimate purposes. 

His new enterprise, “Magic for 
Business,” puts the “Trick of the 
Month” into the hands of salesmen 
to aid them in beguiling away cus- 
tomer resistance. 

The idea originated appropriate- 
ly enough through an accident. For 
years the stock in trade of his busi- 
ness in Chicago has been advertis- 

|ing novelties and premiums, de- 
signed to cajole people into reading 
direct-mail advertising. His bread 
and butter has come from the sale 
of such items as tiny brass hats 
(‘‘Here’s a personal message for 
Brass Hats ...’); and miniature 
wrenches (“Tighten up your opera- 
mons... '). 

One of Mitchell’s suppliers, an 
amateur magician, interested him 
in the “‘Black Art.” Mitchell began 
to carry around a few tricks to 
practice in his spare moments. 

One day while waiting for a pros- 
pect’s secretary to take in his card, 
he ran through one of his tricks. 
He was just starting to repeat it 
when the girl came back and said, 
“Mr. Jordan is sorry, but he’s so 
tied up he can’t possibly see you.” 

“T understand. I’ll come back 
some other time,” replied Mitchell, 
continuing to play with the trick. 

The girl stared at what he was 
doing. 

Mitchell showed her a white- 
handled knife, made a few passes, 
then revealed that the color had 

|'changed to green. 

| A few more waves of the hand, 
and it turned black. Another pass, 
and the handle was brown. 
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“How did you do that?” the gir] 
gasped. 

Mitchell, like a _ professional, 
ignored the question. ““Want to see 
another?” he asked. 

“Wait a minute,” said the secre- 
tary. “Come into Mr. Jordan’s of- 
fice. I know he’ll enjoy this.” 

Mitchell stacked four nickels on 
his prospect’s desk. Over them he 
placed a brass cup. When he raised 
the cup a moment later, the nickels 
were gone, and in their stead four 
shiny dimes glistened. “Just a hun- 
dred per cent profit,” he non- 
chalantly announced. 

It marked the beginning of a new 
career in deception for Mitchell. 

Putting ‘‘Magic for Business” on 
the market has been the trickiest 
of all his efforts. Tricks had to be 
selected with an eye to ease of 
performance. Prices had to be low. 
Mitchell says his profits will begin 
after he has 10,000 subscribers. 


Trick of the month 


HE limits subscriptions to one firm 
in any given industry unless trade 
areas do not conflict. The scheme 
was set up as “The Trick of the 
Month” because most salesmen 
cover their territory once a month. 

There was little drama in the 
start of Mitchell’s career after his 
graduation from Amherst in 1910. 
He went into the coal business in 
Chicago, later sold out. Then he 
started a small dry cleaning and 
washing machine factory, but this 
foundered in the crash. 

Next he became a manufac- 
turers’ agent for novelties and 
premiums, specializing in atten- 
tion-grabbing enclosures for let- 
ters which he named “letter gad- 
gets.” 

Except for the war period when 
he worked for the Navy, Mitchell 
has been in the advertising novelty 
business ever since. 

“Magic for Business” is based on 
the same attention-grabbing psy- 
chology. One salesman, however, 
ran into more than his match. He 
was showing an executive a trick 
in which a card is picked and re- 
turned to the deck, which is then 
shuffled and put into a hat, from 
which the selected card hops. Ev- 
erything went smoothly until the 
climax when, along with the deuce 
of spades, out popped the business 
card of a competitor. 

Fortunately, few executives have 
such skill.—RALPH CONISTON 
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“You Gotta Be a 
Showman” 








Greve PHIEL, an Owatonna, 
Minn., merchant, used to get lonely 
waiting for customers to come into 
his variety store. 

A circus came to town and Phiel 
noticed the crowds milling around 
and listening to the ballyhoo. The 
circus sold itself on showmanship. 

So Phiel took a tip from the “big 
top.” He became a showman—some 
people say he became a screwball. 








Instead of townspeople saying good | 


morning now, they ask: “What’s 
Phiel gonna’ pull today?” 

Last summer he tied up traffic 
for two hours while he gave away 
some 1,200 ice cream cones to Kids. 
The same day he tossed a flock of 
chattering guinea hens from the 


roof of his building, starting a | 
minor riot. The guinea hens had | 


one and five dollar bills tied to their 
legs. The cash registers that night 
revealed a near-record day. 

A week later he hired a woman 
to faint in one of the store aisles. 
He also hired an ambulance to pick 
up the “victim,” but told the driver 
to arrive by the longest possible 
route. When the ambulance finally 
arrived, a crowd came with it. 

Phiel explained the “accident” 
the next day in an ad, saying: 

“It was reported that the woman 
fainted when she saw the bar- 
gains.” 

Sometime later Phiel had prac- 
tically everyone in town running to 
the local library for a Spanish- 


English dictionary. He ran an ad | 


thanking transient Mexican beet 
workers for their business. But he 


printed it in Spanish. Phiel re- | 


ceived so many Calls asking what 
the ad said that he ran a transla- 
tion the next day. 

Explaining his success, Phiel 
Says: 

“You gotta’ be a showman to sell 

and it doesn’t hurt if you're a bit 
of a screwball, too.” 

—DAN VALENTINE 





ANNOUNCING 


THE EXECUTIVE 











MODERN, STREAMLINED, DIFFERENT 


Round, efficient, equipped with compartments { 
instead of drawers. Puts every office need, impor- 
tant papers, phone books, etc., right at finger tips. 
Desk top finished in mahogany, maple, oak; sides i 
in natural wood, mahogany, maple, oak, or in colors 

to harmonize with decorations. 


An ideal desk for home use, too. Delivery early 
in 1948. 





* Also available with typewriter well for secretarial, typist and 
receptionist use. 


FEATURES | Dealers now being established! Send for details! 


* Desk designed to encircle user Dept. 9? 


* Compartments for every purpose Cc. G. MORGAN co. 
* Front pull-shelf for dictation 4616 North Clark Street 


* Drawers for personal effects 
, tenet 
*& Costs compare with standard desks Chicago 40, Illinois 





YOUR KEY 















RE-PRINTED [gsaiscdsmes 


Duplicated from your $ {b) 
own original. 20 Ib 
PER M 


white bond stock, up to 
82 x11 size, black ink. IN 10M LOTS 


No Plates Needed! Eltwermcmrs.) 


2500 4.50M 

PROMPT DELIVERY |S 

FOB. PHILA. 2500. Send check 
with order j 


LORD BALTIMORE © 
HOTEL 
BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 


Member Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce and Board of Trade 


MAIL-VERTISING, Inc. 





904 CHESTNUT STREET-PHILA. 7, PA. 
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When the G-Man Comes Calling 


(Continued from page 41) 

The anonymous letters got re- 
sults. The electrical maker got few 
repeat orders for his lamp. The 
charge was made that his com- 
petitors had conspired to put him 
out of business, a violation of anti- 
trust laws, if true. Several large 
electrical appliance concerns were 
under suspicion. The FBI got or- 
ders to investigate. 

The FBI soon learned that the 
beleaguered electrical company 
had fired one of its officials and 
that he had joined a competing 
concern. The finger of suspicion 
pointed to him. But the FBI dis- 
covered an official in a third elec- 
trical company who was buying 
copies of newspaper electrical ad- 
vertisements through a press clip- 
ping service. Some such service as 
this was necessary for the anony- 
mous writer to get the names and 
addresses of local lamp dealers. 


A personal grudge 


FBI agents quizzed the official 
who was buying the clippings— 
and sure enough, he confessed to 
sending the letters. His motive, 
however, was not to run a com- 
petitor out of business. He held a 
personal grudge against the official 
who had been fired and he had 
hoped his anonymous letters would 
be blamed on him and get him 
fired from his new job. 

The case was dropped and com- 
peting electrical appliance 


clearly that he had adopted the 
more discriminating sales methods 
of his competitors and that he was 
making more money than he ever 
had before. The case was promptly 
closed. 

The general public seems to have 
the impression that gangsters and 
terrorists are caught up by crim- 
inal laws, and only business men 
run afoul of the antitrust laws. 
But the simple truth is that the 
antitrust laws have been used to 
break up many a lawless gang and 
racket. This, in turn, benefits all 
legitimate business. 

The record shows that one of 
New York’s largest and most suc- 
cessful rackets for a time was 
broken up by use of the antitrust 
laws. The racketeer leaders were 
Jacob “Gurrah” Shapiro and Louis 
“Lepke” Buchalter of ‘Murder, 
Inc.” notoriety. They collected 
millions in tribute and protection 
from thousands of fur dealers and 
other New York merchants in the 
early 1930's. 

In the early 1930’s, the Philadel- 
phia gangsters who tried to seize 
control of that city’s motor truck 
concerns were thwarted by use of 
the antitrust law. In the late 
1930’s, another truck racket was 
smashed in New York with the 
antitrust weapon. The racketeers, 
members of a union, exacted a fee 
on each truck entering the city. The 
bloody and destructive warfare be- 
tween two rival unions in the 





Southern Illinois coal fields was 
halted by use of the antitrust act. 

In this unsettled postwar era, 
there are growing evidences that 
new gangs are being formed to kill, 
to destroy, and to prey on busi- 
ness. The antitrust act will be 
used to try to destroy them if the 
gangs violate it. 

Anyone is free to request the 
Government to make an antitrust 
investigation. In fact, an anony- 
mous wire resulted in the investi- 
gation, indictment, and conviction 
of a large Pennsylvania company 
several years ago. 


Antitrust complaints 


THE proper procedure in filing a 
complaint is to contact the Anti- 
trust Division. However, a great 
many people go direct to the FBI. 
In such cases, the FBI turns the 
information over to the Antitrust 
Division. Grand juries may also in- 
stitute antitrust cases by making 
preliminary inquiries and then 
call on the Justice Department to 
complete the investigation. 

Some of the antitrust cases are 
long and involved. It took several 
years to try the case against the 
Aluminum Company of America in 
court. The record on a fertilizer 
case fills 40 file cases. 

In a case now under investiga- 
tion involving the General Motors 
financing of autos, FBI agents 
have been ordered to interview as 
many as possible of the 15,000 Gen- 
eral Motors dealers. 

Other cases under inquiry in- 
clude: 

Hosiery machinery, cottonseed 
oil, milk in St. Louis and 





manufacturers were 
cleared of blame. In the 
FBI files is a warm letter 
of appreciation from the 
intended victim. 
Incidentally, “grudge”’ 
cases are not uncommon 
in antitrust activity. Dis- 
gruntled persons frequent- 
ly make complaints against 
competitors and former 
associates. Selfishness is 
another factor in antitrust 
cases. In this case, the 
complaint is motivated by 
the desire to see the anti- 
trust laws used to break up 
a closely-knit and lucra- 
tive business in order to 
make it easier for a com- 
petitor to enter that field. 
For example, a dis- 
gruntled midwest junk 
dealer recently filed a 
charge against his com- 
petitors. However, the FBI 
investigation showed 








“Hello, Mr. Lynch, I've changed my mind 


—I'll take that accident policy!” 


Chicago, soybean process- 
ing, Texas citrus fruit and 
vegetable growers, move- 
ment of grain by railroads 
(box-car shortage), shoe- 
finders of Philadelphia, 
food packing machinery, 
hide industry, united shoe 
machinery, Singer Sewing 
Machine Co., shrimp in- 
dustry, steel, rayon, the 
paint, varnish, and lacquer 
industry and many others. 

The number of concerns 
that will be cleared by the 
investigations and_ the 
number of cases that will 
go to the courts for deci- 
sion—only a fool would 
guess. But this is no guess- 
work—the Government 
will win the vast majority 
of cases taken to the 
courts. The FBI’s record is 
97 per cent convictions for 
all cases it takes to the 
courts. 
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roads, enrolls rails in the Army's new program. Gen. 
P. F. Yount and J. H. Aydelott, of A.A.R., look on 


e Army 


Industry’s Skills 


By NORMAN KUHNE 


Two WORLD WARS have demon- 
strated the ability of our industrial 
system in getting essential supplies 
and equipment to front-line troops 
and in contributing materially to 
victory. Recognizing this, it is 
hardly a surprise that the Army is 
calling on the business community 
to assume a Key role in our postwar 
national defense program. Private 
industry teaming up with the 
Military to help train the forces 
that may be needed in some future 
emergency. Retail stores, manu- 
facturing plants, laundries and 
mail order houses will be the train- 
ing grounds 

In Lincoln 
concern wlil 


Nebr., a merchandise 
train officers and en- 
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W. A. Faricy, head of Association of American Rail- 


Taps 


listed men in purchasing tech- 
niques to assure Uncle Sam his dol- 
lars’ worth should procurement on 
a mobilization scale ever again be 
necessary. In Pittsburgh, a laundry 
company will train men in the jobs 
the Army needs done on wartime 
washdays. A mail order house in 
Portland, Me., is teaching employes 
the things efficient quartermaster 
personnel need to know. Trucking 
companies in Salt Lake City and 
Atlanta are equipping units to keep 
the motor freight rolling under 
military conditions. 

Officers and men being trained 
under this program are citizen- 
soldiers—members of the Organ- 
ized Reserve Corps. Although the 
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military is a part-time occupation 
with these reservists, their con- 
tribution to this country’s security 
is great. Traditionally, the Ameri- 
can people have frowned on a large 
standing Army in time of peace. 
The nation has relied on a small 
number of professionals, supple- 
mented by a huge civilian reserve 
that could be called to service in 
time of emergency. 

The current plan, in government 
parlance, is called the “Affiliated 
Reserve Program.” In everyday 
language, it’s a method whereby 
the Army can tap private indus- 
try’s reservoir of “Know-how” in 


, fields where the civilian skills of 


peacetime closely parallel mili- 
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tary requirements in time of war. 
At first glance, it might appear 
that the operation of a mail order 
house would scarcely fit into a 
military training program. Quite 
the reverse is true. Essentially, 
such a house is a central storage 
facility containing a wide variety 
of goods that are in demand. Cus- 
tomers, through written orders, 
call on it for merchandise accord- 
ing to their wants. 

The Army has many similar 
establishments in its base depots, 
to which its various units submit 
requisitions based on their needs. 
They serve the military as the 
wholesale house or mail order 
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Men trained to work together by a tractor 
company served as a unit in World War Il 





store serves the civilian population. 

Employes of business establish- 
ments of this kind already have 
many skills essential to the Army. 
They know how to handle order 
forms, keep inventories and pack- 
age merchandise for shipment. 
With this background, it is rela- 
tively easy to train them for Army 
supply work. 

In its essence, the affiliation pro- 
gram calls on business houses to 
sponsor Organized Reserve Corps 
units, to be manned by regular 
employes who are, or will become, 
members of the Army Reserve. The 
plan’s simplicity belies its real im- 
portance to national defense, to 


oie 


A glimpse of some of the tractor company men in camp 
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the sponsoring business organijza- 
tions and to the participating em- 
ployes. 

To maintain adequate security 
without a large peacetime stanqd- 
ing Army, the reserves must be 
trained and made ready for in- 
stant mobilization, as well as ade- 
quate in number. We are far 
enough into the air age to know 
that in a future emergency the 
time to ready our defenses will be 
short. What’s more, the Reserve 
costs the taxpayer but a fraction 
of the amount needed to maintain 
a Regular—no small consideration 
in view of the federal budget. 

The business-sponsored Reserve 
unit fits ideally into this concept 
of national defense. It assures the 
armed forces of a ready source of 
men trained in the arts of service 
and supply, who have learned to 
function as a team and who can 
be mobilized and ready for action 
on short notice. 

Take a bakery, for example. A 
mobilized Army uses plenty of 
bread, rolls and pies. The civilian 
employes of this industry have the 





basic skills needed to turn out the 
finished product. Workmen under- 
stand the mixing of dough, the 
firing of ovens, wrapping and sani- 
tation. Executives understand sup- 
ply problems, efficient manage- 
ment and paper work. What more 
does the Army need? 

An Army mess, particularly in 
the forward areas, operates under 
different conditions and uses oth- 
er equipment than the bakery on 
Main Street, U.S.A. That’s where 
the value of the training comes in. 

In his military work, at home or 
in summer camp, the employe 


learns to ply his trade on a field 
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‘ range and under field conditions. 
Naa Management personnel become 
cm- familiar with Army procurement 
; nd administrative procedures. 
ny The result is that the Army has a OSS . | know a spot 
~~ unit ready to go when needed. , culknndl 
: The value of the _ business- ll th D { 
in- trained military unit is proved by W ere ey re ] ill ! 
ade- more than theory. A few such or- 
far ganizations were set up in the are 
now period between World Wars I and | 
the Il. Their record in World War II | 
1 be led the Army to plan a nation-wide oe ae 
seve program to include the whole Living and working in 
tion range of service occupations need- vacation country does 
— ed to support combat troops. we a. - porns 
production. Improved labor 
wes Railway unit won citation wesc ee a 
-ept A RAILWAY unit serving with the behind the desk and the 
the late General Patton’s army in the man in the shop is a full- 
e of Mediterranean was able to get time formula in this land of 
a transportation services function- traditional skills and whole- 
1 to ing almost immediately after land- some country life. For a 
va ing on the beaches of Sicily. Its guide to profits-plus, send 
outstanding work won ita citation. for new brochure, “Industry 
7" And many a soldier owes his life Lives Happily in Vermont.” 
- to the efficiency with which men, ‘ eae 
of trained together in peacetime in Development Commission 
_ private medical establishments, Montpelier. 20, Vermont 
e 


were able to set up field hospitals. 
Here’s how one World War II 
unit was established: The mecha- 
nization of warfare greatly in- 
creased the need for men experi- 
enced in maintaining tanks and 
other tracked and motorized equip- 
ment. Industry had such men and 
that’s where the Army went. 
Negotiations were started with 
several companies to sponsor 
heavy shop maintenance units. 
One of these was organized by a 
Middle West tractor manufac- 
turer. Company representatives 
and the Army held a series of con- 
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duction executives, a man with 15 
years’ experience in the field, was 
selected for unit commander. He 
was commissioned as a Reserve 
officer. The proposal was outlined 
to employes 
house organ publicized the project. 
Getting recruits was easy. 
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their participation in the unit 
made sense. A welder commented 
that his 12 years’ experience at his 
trade would make him more valu- 
able to the war effort with an 
acetylene torch than with a rifle— 
a conclusion with which the Army 
agreed. And the best evidence of 
the company’s attitude is that it 
was among the first to sign up fora 
sponsorship of a new unit under 
the postwar program. 

The latter program was initiated 
last summer and still is in its first 
stage. So far some 250 companies 
have signed up, with more than 
2,500 slated to participate event- 
ually. Companies engaged primar- 
ily in buying and selling will spon- 
sor units whose military mission 
will be with the services of supply. 
Bakeries, laundries, chemical com- 
panies, photo studios, telephone 
systems, truck lines—all will train 
organizations for assignments in 
their respective fields. 


Office workers needed, too 


FINANCIAL houses will find a 
place in the program since the 
Army needs trained paymasters as 
well as paratroopers. A large office 
equipment manufacturer is spon- 
soring machine tabulation units in 
its various branches. A foreign lan- 
guage school on the West Coast is 
sponsoring an intelligence unit. An 
association of pigeon fanciers will 
train a signal unit, since neither 
the radio nor telephone have elim- 
inated the homing pigeon as a 
means of communication on the 
battle front. 

Because of the importance of gas 
and oil to military operations, one 
of the first industries asked to co- 
operate was the petroleum indus- 
try. After investigating the plan 
through one of its trade associa- 
tions, this industry responded 
favorably. 

The comments of the oil men 
are significant because they are 
applicable to any business that 
sponsors a unit. They saw the pro- 
gram as giving them a positive 
factor in their personnel planning. 
With the cooperation of the ser- 
vices, they had an immediate in- 
ventory of the military status of 
employes who were members of 
the Army, Navy, Air Force or 
Marine Reserves—and who would 
likely be called in the event of an 
emergency. They also learned what 
plans would need to be made for 
replacements so that the vital flow 
of production and distribution 
might be maintained. 

There are other factors of inter- 
est to both employers and em- 
ployes. Every reservist in an affili- 
ated unit has reasonable assurance 
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that if he is called, he will do a job 
for which he is qualified by civilian 
experience. To the employer this 
means that no extended reorienta- 
tion will be needed to prepare his 
workers for their jobs when they 
are again demobilized. To the em- 
ploye it means he will keep his 
hand in at his trade and may even 
acquire new skills while in the ser- 
vice. While another Mobilization 
Day is unpleasant to contemplate, 
it’s a basic consideration in any 
national defense program. 

A few business houses already 
are finding they do not have to 
wait for an M-Day to see some of 
the program’s advantages. An Ohio 
bakery sponsoring a Reserve unit 
received much favorable publicity 
for its contribution to national de- 
fense. Company officials say that 
the favorable press_ reaction 
created “‘a million dollars’ worth of 
good will.” A Detroit automotive 
repair concern found that men 
taking part in the military pro- 
gram developed an “esprit de 
corps” that carried over to their 
daily jobs. 

It’s because of factors like these 
that the business-sponsored unit 
has advantages to the Army and 
to the national defense generally. 
Men already accustomed to work- 
ing together on their daily jobs 
learn to function as a unit more 
quickly than do strangers. Any 
ex-GI who was uprooted from his 
family and community during the 
war and set down in strange sur- 
roundings will appreciate serving 
in a unit manned by his fellow 
employes. 


Agreements may be canceled 


THE business man who sponsors 
a Reserve unit undertakes no irre- 
trievable commitment. There is a 
written agreement with the Army, 
but this is merely to formalize the 
understanding and is not designed 
as a binding contract. Either party 
can terminate it when it wishes. 
The Army and the business firm 
agree on the selection of a com- 
manding officer. Usually he’s a 
company official who is a member 
of the Reserve. With more than 
500,000 Army Reserve officers back 
in civilian life, most business 
houses are likely to have a quali- 
fied commander on their payrolls. 
In exceptional cases, a qualified 
executive can be commissioned in 
the Reserve. 

The sponsor need have no fear 
that his property, whether it be 
laundry equipment, bake ovens, 
or delivery trucks, will be worn out 
on military maneuvers. All neces- 
sary training equipment is sup- 
plied by the Army. Where practic- 
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able, the sponsor provides Storage 
facilities for the equipment and 
space for training sessions. Where 
not, this also is provided by the 
Army. Already in the Presidio of 
San Francisco, the Army has set 
aside facilities for the training of 
business-sponsored units in the 
San Francisco Bay area. Similar 
steps will be taken on other mijlj- 
tary reservations throughout the 
country. 

Much of the training, in progress 
or projected, will be a wide depar- 
ture from that which recruits un- 
derwent during the last war. Since 
the organizations involved are ser- 
vice units, they will be more con- 
cerned with the manual of admin- 
istration than with the manual of 
arms. 


Little disturbance to business 


NORMALLY, the functioning of a 
reserve unit causes no interference 
with regular work schedules. Train- 
ing sessions usually are held after 
business hours. Companies that 
work on a round-the-clock basis 
may prove an exception when the 
military unit includes personnel 
from the night as well as the day 
shifts. Should the unit plan a two- 
week tour of active duty training 
in the field, this period is scheduled 
for a slack season. 

From the standpoint of the mili- 
tary, the affiliated unit should 
have the maximum amount of 
training. Under present schedules 
this includes an armory meeting 
once a week and a two-week field 
training exercise once a year. The 
Army has come to recognize, how- 
ever, that conditions differ in vari- 
ous businesses and even within the 
same business in different parts of 
the country. Hence there are a 
number of alternative training 
plans available, geared to the situ- 
ation facing individual business 
establishments. 

Where conditions necessitate, 
the training requirements for a 
unit can be reduced as low as one 
meeting each quarter and no sum- 
mer field training. 

In addition to the work with 
their unit, opportunity may be 
given to selected personnel to at- 
tend Regular service schools, take 
periods of active duty with the 
Army for additional training, and 
study at home through service ex- 
tension courses. 

Units likewise will vary in their 
composition. Some, when com- 
pletely organized, will have a full 
complement of officers and en- 
listed men. These will be desig- 
nated Class A. Others will be fully 
officered and have cadres of key 
enlisted personnel so that they 
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ind strength with replacement per- 
ere sonnel. Such units will be desig- 
the nated Class B. A few will be skele- | 
of ton organizations of officers only. 
set These will be Known as Class C. 
of | There will be representation in 
the | the program from all sizes of busi- | 
lar | ness. Transcontinental railroads | 
ili- | and telephone systems may pro- | 
the | vide battalion type units of 900 and 
more officers and men. A local re- 
ess | frigeration contractor may pro- 
ar- vide a maintenance unit of one 
in- officer and four enlisted men. 
nce In some cases a number of busi- 
er- ness houses may join together un- | 
on- der the leadership of one concern 
in- to sponsor a unit larger than would | 
| of be possible for any one of them act- 
ing alone. Army officials expect | 
that in some cases local chambers | 
3S | of commerce may take the lead in 
| sponsoring this type of unit. 
fa To get organized initially, a unit BUTLER : BUILT 
nee ' needs a qualified commanding pagar te 
in- officer and 60 per cent of its offi- a . 
‘ter cer strength. That makes it a Class Stee! Buildings — Aluminum Covered 
hat C unit. By recruitment of addi- 
Asis | tional officers, cadres of enlisted 
the } men, or its full complement.of offi- 
nel cers and men, it can qualify asa AVAILABLE AT LOW COST! 
lay unit in one of the higher classes. 
vO- 
ing Manned by Reservists 
led Butler Steel Buildings are 
AT THE outset it is expected that available. Erect them in 
ili- | the business affiliated units will be just a few days and move 
uld manned primarily from the exist- right in! A practical and sur- 
of ing pool of Reservists, which in- prisingly economical solution to your business housing problem. 
ules cludes the bulk of the 10,000,000 
ing i} World War II veterans now em- What's more, these Butler Steel Buildings give you real 
ield | ployed in private industry. As time savings. The complete building comes to you in one compact 
rhe | passes new and younger men will shipment, from one source. Savings in freight charges! Butler 
w- be drawn into the program. pre-fabrication makes them easier to put up. Savings in labor 
iri- Employers sponsoring reserve and handling charges! Truss-free gables and straight walls give 
the units run no risk of having their you extra usable space. And the low maintenance cost of Butler 
s of manpower snatched into service at Steel Buildings gives you continuous savings all along the line. 
pate : the waim - te Army. embers These Butler Steel Buildings are avail- 
ing | of the Reserve are not called to ac- Seige eae : 
itu- tive duty without their consent ex- ame ae Oh. with ean pongeh Nepin4 
salle : ; multiple of 20 ft. Also in 20 ft. and 
1€SS cept in an emergency. 32 ft. widths with lengths in any mul- 
As now constituted, the pro- . 
sane tiple of 12 ft. See your nearest Butler 
ate, gram calls for a high degree of nit dict il : 
. . oe eaier .or istriDutor, Of mail cou 
i patriotism on the part of partici- pon below for complete information. 
one pants. Army Reserve members are 
1m- } not paid for their inactive duty 
} training, nor for their home study | The Mark of Better Quality 
vith | or military pursuits other than ac- 
be | tive service. Under legislation now petienmnlbctebents autee 
at- | pending in Congress, the Organ- BUTLER MANUFACTURING COM PANY 
ake ized Reserve may be put on an in- 
the active duty pay basis comparable | fr FACTORIES: KANSAS CITY, GALESBURG, MINNEAPOLIS *. 
and to the National Guard, but that’s | I Address Inquiries to: ' 
ex- Still in the future. 5 Complete 7456 East 13th St., Kansas City 3, Mo., or A 
The world looks to the United ] wn formation 956 Sixth Ave. S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
neir Nations to develop machinery that | J In , 
om - will insure a lasting peace. But un- | yon Butler-Built Aluminum NAME -------------------------------------------"- , 
full til that hope of mankind becomes § Covered Stee! Buildings. I 
en- areality, the future soldier has the I ADDUGR6G io in cicnkcc essence eens eee t 
sig- assurance that a business-Army i Size ____ Ft. wide x __-_- q 
ully team is in training, to avoid a|g° Ft. long. eae lee a a ae mur? : 
key tragic ‘‘too little and too late” and Mes eee ees eet SO Re SG Ge ee ee oe oe 
hey to assure “enough and on time.” 
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A Question 2,000 Years Old 


(Continued from page 35) 
wise path and imparting a beauti- 
fully harmonious motion to all the 
rest. Beyond the primum mobile 
and beyond the perimeter of the 
created universe was the infinitude 
of heaven. 


Everything in order 


IT WAS, then, a universe of com- 
plex natural hierarchies in which 
everything had its place and func- 
tioned according to its proper de- 
gree. The place of man was at its 
precise center, below the angels 
with whom he shared the gift of 
intellect, above the brutes with 
which he shared the faculty of 
sense. A similar conception of de- 
gree pervaded social and political 
relationships, the child to his 
father, the peasant to his lord, the 
lord to his overlord, the vassal to 
his king. How, demands Shakes- 
peare’s Ulysses, can there be har- 
mony or peace in the universe or in 
the state save by the existence of 
order and degree? 


Take but degree away, untune 
that string, 

And, hark! what discord follows; 
each thing meets 

In mere oppugnancy;' the 
bounded waters 

Should lift their bosom higher 
than the shores 

And make a sop of all this solid 
globe: 

Strength should be lord of im- 
becility 

And the rude son should strike 
his father dead. 

Force should be right, or rather 
right and wrong— 

Between whose endless jar jus- 
tice resides— 

Should lose their names, and so 
should justice, too. 


Now this passage describes by a 
kind of allegory precisely what was 
happening in Shakespeare’s own 
world where the Copernican doc- 
trine placed the sun at the center, 
relegating to the earth the role of 
a minor planet; it postulated an 
infinitude of space and the possi- 
bility of numberless solar systems. 
Thus it drained of validity the 
complex order of social relation- 
ships and duties, justified by anal- 
ogy to the older cosmology, which 
Shakespeare calls “degree.” It was 
inevitable that the justice of these 
relationships should be subjected 
to re-examination in the light of 
the new vision. 
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Every important new general 
idea, as Professor Whitehead has 
observed, “is a danger to the exist- 
ing order. The whole bundle of its 
conceivable special embodiments 
in various usages of society con- 
stitutes a program of reform. At 
any moment the smoldering un- 
happiness of mankind may seize 
upon some such program and 
initiate a period of rapid change 
guided by the light of its doc- 
trines.” So it was with the Coperni- 
can theory. 

It would not, of course, be true 
to say that more than a handful of 
persons in western Europe under- 
stood the Copernican astronomy. 
The generality of sixteenth cen- 
tury Europeans were even less 
capable of understanding its im- 
plications than most of us today 
are capable of recognizing the im- 
plications of the Einsteinian cos- 
mology. 


Reaction to new doctrine 


BUT a few minds were quick to 
perceive some of the revolutionary 
meaning of the new doctrine, and 
they reacted variously. There was, 
for example, Giordano Bruno who 
rejoiced that “by this science we 
are removed from the chains of 
this most narrow dungeon,” mean- 
ing the Aristotelian tradition. And 
there were the Roman Inquisitors, 





whose condemnation of Galileo 
Galilei for his empirical verificg- 
tion of the Copernican theory was 
not, as is often said, a work of bling 
bigotry but rather one of informed 
and jealous conservatism. 

As the influence of the new doc- 
trine spread into wider areas of life, 
even the unlearned could experj- 
ence the emotional disquiet which 
had been engendered by the disap- 
pearance of the old certitude ang 
order. They could observe that the 
authority of tradition was giving 
way to the authority of force. They 
could sense the slow evaporation 
of the mood of confidence and op- 
timism which had pervaded the 
early Renaissance. The sixteenth 
century became, like our own cen- 
tury, an age of nihilism in thought 
and of brutal realism in politics, 
and these aspects of its revolution- 
ary character are well exemplified 
in the writings of Montaigne and 
Machiavelli. 

The moral vacuum thus created 
gave rise to fantastic fears and 
delusions, such as the great witch- 
craft hysteria, which affected 
ignorant and learned alike, and 
the fanaticisms which delivered so 
much of Europe to the terrors of 
religious civil war. 

Today we find ourselves, like the 
Europeans of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, in a time of historical inter- 
regnum. 

We are morally stranded, as it 
were, between a world that has 
died and a world that is not yet 
born. It is now possible to perceive 
that what is still designated in our 
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schools as “modern history” came 
to a complete end with the first 
world war. But long before that, 
the vision which had sustained 
modernity had begun to fade; the 
faiths one generation had accepted 
as axiomatic seemed no longer 
valid to another. Among such 
faiths were the efficacy of human 
reason, the benevolence of natural 
science, the certainty of progress 
and the ultimate perfectability of 
human nature. 

The first great shock to these be- 
liefs came with the Darwinian doc- 
trine of natural selection. It was a 
somewhat delayed shock, for at 
first the revelation that man had 
slowly evolved from the lowest 
forms of life seemed a confirma- 
tion of the notions of progress and 
perfectability. It appeared even to 
sanctify the ruthless elimination 
of business or political competi- 
tors, which had become an in- 
creasing practice of the age, since 
it was a means of assuring “the 
survival of the fittest.” Only gradu- 
ally did it become evident that 
civilization and morality meant a 
resistance to the law of selection 
rather than a collaboration with it. 
Karl Marx, with a surer under- 
standing than his contemporaries 
of industrial society in a Darwinian 
universe, perceived that morality 
had become obsolete and that the 
biological advantage lay with the 
proletariat, or propertyless class, 
by reason of its rapid multiplica- 
tion. 


Science brought changes 


AT THE same time the physical 
universe which our great-grand- 
fathers had found so comfortable 
was being slowly demolished by the 
successive revelations of Clerk- 
Maxwell, Hertz, Michaelson and 
Morley, Lodge, Planck and Ein- 
stein. Its most sacred dogmas, such 
as the division of matter and 
energy, were being contradicted 
by the long chain of discoveries 
that led from the laboratory of 
Mme. Curie to the ruins of Hiro- 
shima. 

Even before 1914, it is possible to 
observe in the rise of such pessi- 
mistic doctrines as psychoanaly- 
sis, the flight from reason, science 
and humanism that after the war 
became headlong. 

It was accompanied by a glorifi- 
cation of instinct and of violence 
which characterizes the art and 
literature of the 1920’s and 1930’s 
and ultimately took political form 
in Naziism. 

Meanwhile, as we have seen, sci- 
entific materialism, shedding its 
ethical pretences, led by another 
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route to the almost identical nihil- 
ism of the communist dialectic. 

We may suppose then that our 
crisis will continue until some har- 
monious view of God, the universe 
and man is restored to our minds 
and with it the sense of purpose 
to our lives. How long this will re- 
quire, what further terrors must be 
first endured, is something that no 
one can safely predict. Nor can 
anyone say what shape the new 
world vision now in making will as- 
sume, but it is possible that the 
contrast we have already noted be- 
tween our own moral values and 
those of our great-grandparents 
may afford some key. Meanwhile, 
the hunger for such a vision may 
be observed in the reawakened in- 
terest in religious ideas among all 
classes and in the sudden popular- 
ity of philosophy courses among 
university students, and it is worth 
remembering that Plato, Aristotle 
and Zeno were themselves inhabi- 
tants of a time of crisis and calam- 
ity much like our own. 


Philosophy of destruction 


THE strange attraction that Marx- 


ist communism has held until re- 
cently for so many well fed and 
prosperous Americans, who could 
have had no material grievances 
against their society, is explicable 
only in these terms. They supposed 
it to represent the new world vi- 
sion, the “wave of the future,” that 
would provide the certitudes with- 
out which their lives had grown 
intolerable. It was a vain and naive 
delusion, because, philosophically, 
the doctrines of Marxism had been 
fashioned according to the vision 
of a world already dead. Its his- 
torical role, then, cannot be other- 
wise than destructive, and that is 
wny it will disappear as a factor 
in history whenever the new crea- 
tive vision is found. 

Because we have come to the 
end of a great historical epoch 
does not mean that we have come 
to the end of the world or even to 
the end of a civilization. There is 
a sense in which civilizations are 
indestructible, and even where 
they seem to have been utterly 
engulfed by catastrophe and bar- 
baric darkness, like the Aegean 
world of the second millennium 
B.C. or the Roman world of the 
fifth century A.D., they may re- 
emerge later under new forms and 
with greater vigor. And if, as is 
sometimes said, all civilizations 
contain in themselves the seeds 
of their own destruction, they also 
contain the seeds from which new 
and possibly greater civilizations 
may spring. 
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—— Reading for Pleasure 


or Profit... 


“Speaking Frankly” 
By James F. Byrnes 


A FORMER Secretary of State, 
who was remarkable for keeping 
the people well informed, informs 
them further in “Speaking Frank- 
ly” (Harper, 49 East 33rd Street, 
New York; $3.50), an intimate 
view of U. S. foreign policy from 
Potsdam to 1947. 

Mr. Byrnes’ book tells about Rus- 
sia and her practices. Stalin, when 
he can be reached, is friendly and 
liberal, Byrnes asserts, while Molo- 
tov and others with whom Ameri- 
cans actually must do 
business, try to avoid 
carrying out Stalin’s 
promises. Instead, their 
technique is to refuse 
Soviet agreement on 
everything, even the 
least controversial is- 
sue, until Soviet de- 
mands have been met. 

In this way Molotov 
nearly wrecked the 
peace treaties with the Axis satel- 
lites. But Byrnes saved the day by 
saying that he would make no fur- 
ther concessions and that, if the 
Soviets insisted, there would be no 
peace treaties. Molotov gave in. 

Such firmness, Byrnes advises, 
may be essential to writing the 
German peace. If Russia presents 
impossible demands and delays all 
decisions until the demands are 
met, we should go ahead and make 
the treaty without her; then she 
will fall in line. 

“Speaking Frankly” includes 
some striking revelations. One is 
that it was Byrnes who forced the 
ouster of Wallace from Truman’s 
cabinet by threatening to resign 
himself. Another, the insulting 
note which Stalin sent Roosevelt 
in April, 1945, accusing America of 
a plot to join the German armies 
and fight Russia. 


“Laughing with Congress” 

By Sen. Alexander Wiley 

“IS THE field of humor crowded?” 
a young writer asked Will Rogers. 


“Only when Congress is in ses- 
sion,” Rogers replied. To point out 





his meaning, Senator Wiley has 
spent years collecting congres- 
sional absurdities of every vintage. 
“Laughing with Congress” 
(Crown, 419 4th Avenue, New 
York; $3) shows us the legislature 
at its wildest, from the old rough- 
housing days, when a _ senator 
snatched off his colleague’s wig, to 
the windy present, when law- 
makers rise to the absurd on bal- 
loons of rhetoric. Senator Wiley 
gives us, too, a robust bagful of 
things said at Congress’ expense, 
of which two of the more telling 
are Winchell’s comment that Con- 
gress often meets in Wash- 
ington, B.C., and someone’s 
remark that congressmen 
talk as if injected with 
phonograph needles. 


“Picture Maker of 
the Old West’”’ 


STARTING West as a bull- 
whacker in 1866, William H. 
Jackson took along his genius for 
photography. Soon he was follow- 
ing pioneer trails with a portable 
darkroom, lugging primitive 
photographic equipment, to make 
a unique pictorial record of the 
Old West—its canyons, covered 
wagons and Indians. 

With 393 of Jackson’s photo- 
graphs and sketches, ‘Picture 
Maker of the Old West” (Scribners, 
597 5th Avenue, New York; $7.50) 
restores a rough reality to a part of 
our American past which legend 
and musical comedy have made to 
seem fantastic and remote. You 
sense the true barbarity and 
grandeur of the Indians before 
they were defeated in Jackson’s 
photos of Gihega, the Omaha 
chieftain with his beaked head- 
dress, and of fierce White Horse, 
tomahawk in hand. 

Here, too, is a photographic rec- 
ord of the building of the trans- 
continental railroads. The pictures 
which made Jackson most famous 
in his own time are of Western 
landscapes—waterfalls and moun- 
tains, buttes and badlands. His 
photos persuaded Congress. to 
create Yellowstone National Park. 
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Today, though techniques have aq- 
vanced, these photographs remain 
unsurpassed. 


“The Proper Bostonians”’ 
By Cleveland Amory 


SAID a Boston lady, asked why she 
never traveled, “Why should I 
travel when I’m already here?” 
Her view reflects that of the 
Proper Bostonians, a proud, tiny 
aristocracy, unique in America, 
which this book describes with 
irony and love. 

Most Proper Bostonians, we 
learn, are not descended from the 
Mayflower but from 19th century 
merchants, “vikings” if not 
“pirates.” Walking a tight-rope 
between Unitarian faith and busi- 
ness practice, the merchants were 
tight-lipped and tight-fisteg, 
founded a small upright society, 
which has remained a watchdog of 
the Intellect, the Boston Sym- 
phony and the family fortune. 

“The Proper Bostonians” (Dut- 
ton, 300 4th Avenue, New York: 
$4.50) describes its world of Cabots 
and Lowells in pungent anecdotes, 
the most flavorful about Mrs. Jack 
Gardner, flamboyant society em- 
press who Kept a pet lion. Unlike 
her, most ladies of Proper Boston 
take pride in plainness and are as 
conservative as old Mrs. Bell, who 
cried that the automobile would 
divide men into two classes, the 
quick and the dead. 


“Night Stick” 


By Lewis J. Valentine 


THE former Police Commissioner 
of New York tells how he slashed 
the web of politics and crime that 
used to shroud the Empire City. 

When Valentine became a rookie 
cop in 1903, most policemen had a 
“rabbi,” a political patron who 
provided small favors in return for 
protection from the law. The 
Police Department used to wax fat 
on illegal tribute from brothels, 
saloons and terrified shopkeepers. 
For years, Tammany and _ its 
gambler friends Kept justice sewn 
up in a sack of gold, even down to 
the days of Jimmy Walker and 
Grover Whalen. 

But Valentine was a “rat,” that 


is, an honest cop. Under reform: 


administrations he would expose 
corruption, only to be demoted 
when Tammany regained power; 
until at last LaGuardia made him 
police commissioner. 

“Night Stick” (Dial, 461 4th Ave- 
nue, New York; $3.50), in its blunt 
language, records an impressive 
crusade against crime. 

—BART BARBER 
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Minnesota Valley Canine Company, Le 
Sueur, Minnesota. Architect: The Austin Co., 


Chicago. 
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Thermopane in Visual Front of Kohl's 
Fine Foods, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Archi- 
tect: Walter F. Liebert, Milwaukee. 
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Architect: O'Dell, 





Detroit Steel Corporation. 
Hewlett & Luckenbach. 





library of Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan. Architect: Eliel Saarinen, Detroit. 
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Offices of Architects A. Epstein & Sons, Inc, 
Chicago, have continuous fenestration. 
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Plant, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 
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THEY CHOSE 


These eight buildings are evidence that business men in every 
industry recognize Thermopone’s superior insulating value. Thermo- 
pone reduces heat losses—cuts sound transmission. It lessens the 
load on air conditioning systems, minimizes condensation on glass, 
assures greater year-round comfort. Thermopoane is available now 
in over 60 standard sizes. Libbey-Owens:Ford Glass Company, 
94127 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


Business Institute, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 
Architect: Ebling & 
Plunket, Milwaukee. 





Johnson & Johnson. 
Cranford,New Jersey. 
Architect: Ballinger 
Company, Philadel- 
phia. 
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WHY THEY WENT | 
TO OKLAHOMA 


With ~ 


AMERICAN 
AIRLINES 


it was 


4 Distinct 
Advantages 





MR. C. R. SMITH 


= Chairman of the Board of 
4: Directors, eee Airlines, 
ne. 


Says: 


Beng the summer of 1946, 
American Airlines established its major 
maintenance base, divisional operating 
headquarters, and pilot training school 
in. Oklahoma. 

“The selection of these sites was 
based upon a study of four distinct 
advantages Oklahoma offered to | 
American Airlines: 


l. The central geographic location of 
Oklahoma is also the pivot of 
American Airline’s entire route 
structure, 

2. From the many idle, war- 
~ manufacturing plants 

in Oklahoma, American Airlines 
found in Ardmore and Tulsa 
ready-made facilities for the rapid 
establishment of the most modern 
pe -training and maintenance 

ties. 

. The territory provided an excellent 
source of recruiting the highest 
and most conscientious type of 
new employees for the exacting 
work demanded by American 

irlines. 

. The state, through rapid modifi- 
cation and repeal of obsolete and 
restrictive corporation legislation, 
has made Oklahoma an easy 
place to do business. 


“The expediency of the decision to 
locate American's pilot training base 
and maintenance headquarters in 
Oklahoma has been amply borne out 
during the first year of operation.” 












Send for this book of information describing 
raphically 12 of this state’s favorable 
usiness factors. A special confidential 

survey report relating to your own business 

will be prepared on request. 
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Good Right Arm 


THE good right arm of the New 
York Stock Exchange is the Asso- 
ciation of Stock Exchange Firms. 


‘It is made up largely of “office 


partners’—firm members’ who 
work with the public rather than 
down on the floor of the Exchange. 
Also, since the Association gives 
greater representation to member 
firms throughout the U. S., it acts 
as an interpreter. It translates 
what the people out through the 
U. S. are saying about the Stock 
Exchange into language the floor 
members can understand. 

This month the Association 
starts a new year under a new 
president. This time the president 
is Homer Vilas of C. J. Lawrence & 
Sons. Like so many other Wall 
Streeters, Vilas is a farm boy, from 
the St. Lawrence country of up- 
state New York. Stocky, dark-com- 
plexioned, with deep dark brown 
eyes, Vilas has the pleasant but 
incisive mannerisms you so often 


| find north of Albany. 


Vilas has two big jobs facing him 
this year: 1. Employe relations, and 
2. Public relations. He would like to 
see all 55,000 of the member firm 
employes thoroughly contented 
and happy, and sees no reason why 
this utopian state cannot be 
achieved. 

To doubting associates, Vilas 
makes the point that stock ex- 
change firms enjoy one advantage 
over manufacturing companies: 
they are smaller units. Partners 
and back office employes know 
each other personally. Moreover, 
employes Know to the penny how 
the firm is doing month by month. 


| Vilas believes that, through group 
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By Reynolds Girdler 


insurance and _ profit-sharing 
plans, much can be done to give 
every employe as much security 
as any business can afford—and 
perhaps higher earnings. 

He has one other ambition. Vilas 
would like to see all segments of 
the securities business—unlisted 
dealers, bond houses, municipal 
firms, investment bankers and 
stock exchange firms—united in 
one strong, representative organ- 
ization. He is acutely aware that 
Wall Street has often been divided 
and—just as often—conquered. 


e. RB - 2 -R 


Just One Day 


ONE day made all the difference in 
the world. 

For months before Oct. 14, Wall 
Street lay desolate. The market 
was soggy. There was little volume. 
As the gloom thickened, there was 
talk of lay-offs and of mergers to 
cut down overhead. Market letter 
writers sacrificed hundreds of 
thousands of words as a kind of 
votive offering to the goddess For- 
tuna—prayerful little pieces that 
sought to prove that stocks were 
the cheapest things a man could 
buy today. 

Then the brokers came back 
from the Columbus Day holiday. 
There was no good reason to ex- 
pect a change for the better. But 
suddenly brokers harked to a wel- 
come sound. It was the steady 
patter-patter of little numbers 
showing plus signs. Brokers sat up 
in their chairs. This was no ordi- 
nary, technical rally. This market 
rise had muscle-tone. Customers 
men sprang to the phones, their 
voices were ringing with a new ur- 
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gency. It was contagious. The vol- 
yume swelled and so did prices. 

In the underwriting depart- 
ments, new issues were dusted off, 
and hustled down to registration 
at the SEC. Other deals, long dor- 
mant, were pulled out and re-ex- 
amined. Brokers phoned their ad- 
yertising agencies and prepared to 
go after new business. 

No matter what came after, in 
the sudden optimism of that one 
day’s buoyant market, a man 
could easily believe that every- 
thing would be at 500 by Christ- 
a mas. 
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Whose Locomotive? 


NEXT time you are near a new 
piece of railroad equipment, look 
at it a little longer. Chances are 
you will see a little identification 
plate fixed on it in some obscure 
spot. And that plate will bear the 
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give ment firm raised the money to buy | 
urity that equipment through the issu- . 
-and ance of equipment trust certifi- in or ra Qe. 
cates. | 
Vilas Years ago a Philadelphia legal | 
is of light devised the instrument | : 
isted | known as the Philadelphia Plan | Pacific Northwest ports — gateways to Alaska and 
cipal for the issuance of equipment trust | . - : l irdli th 
“ort —Ww anes girdlin e 
and certificates. In so doing he saved | the Orient ith ships and —_ P Bt : 6 
d in the U. S. railroads millions of dol- globe — are becoming increasingly important in world 
van- lars and made it possible for U. S. | fe b th fl th f land 
that roads to give the traveling public | trade. 1 hrough them tows the commerce of many sands 
ided the world’s finest equipment. What — imports and exports vital to American prosperity. 
d. happens is this: A road orders six | 
new coaches. It raises the money | ; ‘ ‘ , , 
to pay for the new coaches through Serving the financial needs of this growing foreign 
ie ante of certificates. The trusted | trade, the Seattle-First National Bank brings to the 
bank—not the railroad—actually i a ; 
cein § owns the equipment in behalf of assistance of its customers the facilities of 43 banking 
| those who buy the certificates. fh . . & f Washi d : 
Wall Then the equipment is put to work | offices in the otate o ashington and experience 
ket earning some money, and the cer- covering more than three quarters of a century. 
ume. tificates are paid off from these 
Was 7} earnings. Not until the certificates . . . . . 
8 fo are retired does the railroad ac- | If your interest in foreign trade includes operations 
etter tually own the equipment. - : : 
ee aa in and through the Pacific Northwest, we will gladly 
a of rocketing through the country to- confer with you. 
For- j day with the name of some rail- 
that | road boldly painted along its sides. 
were ) But off in a corner, in fine print, A QUARTERLY PUBLICATION of this Bank, giving 
ould } is an identification plate that | a careful review and digest of business and industrial 







establishes the real owner. Prob- conditions in the Pacific Northwest, will be mailed to 








back ably the most frequent name to be see abide t 
iday. § found is that bank which once had | y & Pe 
) ex- the wonderful name “Pennsylvania | ESTABLISHED 1870—RESOURCES OVER $650,000,000 
But Company for the Insurances on | Vf 
be Lives and Granting Annuities.” | a 
eady P.S.—The name has since been | man 
“ee shortened slightly. | SEATTLE: FIRST naATIOnNAL B h nit 
ordi- d G Main Office — Seattle 
urket vy an um Spokane and Eastern Division — Spokane 
ae AROUND the venerable name of | 
nt Blair & Co., Inc., investment bank- | Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Member Federal Reserve System 
N ur ers, the ivy of tradition seems to | 
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“Specially Designed” 
GLASS PARTS? 


F you need help on an _ industrial 

glass application to get your product 
from the drawing board into production 
—give Dunbar’s custom moulding serv- 
ice a try. America’s most versatile glass 
plant will meet your requirements for 
special design on hand-blown or pressed 
glass for precision applications at a 
minimum of mould cost; and on semi 
automatic or fully automatic machines 
for top production at lowest cost .. . in 
crystal or heat-resisting glass. Dunbar 
engineers work with your product 
designers to help solve 
your toughest prob- 
= lems. Just send us 
your requirements. 
. Dunbar Glass Corp., 
} » Dept. N-2, Dunbar, 
& W. Virginia. Est. 1911 


N 
DUNBAR 
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grow thick. But the present-day 
partners are not too weighed down 
by the past. 

Recently the firm headed a syn- 
dicate offering the stock of Gum 
Products, Inc. At one syndicate 
meeting some of the company’s 


| products were distributed so that 


all present cculd sample the wares. 


|So a few people were treated to the 


sight of dignified investment 
bankers solemnly chomping on 
such childish delights as Scotch 
Mints, Jaw Teasers, and Harvard 
Nut Crunch, and just as solemnly 


| blowing bubbles of Yanks Bubble 
Gum. 


. 2. 2 


Life With Childs 


THE motto “In God We Trust” 
which is on every silver coin in 


|your pocket was first stamped in 


1865. 

The first soldiers’ bonus on the 
American continent was paid in 
1690. Massachusetts issued 7,000 
pounds sterling to pay soldiers who 
returned disgruntled from a foray 
against Canada that yielded no 
spoils of war. 

These and other similar tidbits 
enliven a most delightful book that 


has been a long time coming. It is 


called “Concerning U. S. Govern- 
ment Securities” and its author is 
C. F. Childs, of the government 
bond house that has fathered prac- 
tically every other government 
bond firm in the business. 

Childs, now 72, has been in Chi- 


|cago so long people there think of 


him as a native. But Childs came 
from Brattleboro, Vt., and he 
brought his Yankee wit along with 
him. 

He went to Chicago in 1904 for 
the old bond firm of Harvey Fisk. 
In 1911 he opened his own firm, 
and ever since then Childs and 
government bonds have_ been 
synonymous in America’s financial 
districts. 

Childs’ book, written at the sug- 
gestion of the Finance Department 
of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
includes sketches on all the old 
bond firms. It gives a chronological 
summary of government financing 
from the Revolutionary War 
through the two World Wars. But it 
is in the section on the first World 
War that it really comes alive. For 
here Childs is writing from first- 
hand recollections of a lively life; 
from memories of active partici- 
pation in the events that truly 
established the bond business in 
the United States. 


It’s a book that every banker 


should own. And judging by the 
letters and phone calls pouring in- 
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to Childs’ New York and Chicago 
offices, every banker is going to 
own a copy. 


* ee 2 @® 
Uneasy Money 


FOR some 12 years prior to 1946 
Wall Street worked in an atmos- 
phere of easier and easier money. 
Naturally, this made for a goog 
bond business. But now “money- 
market” bonds have been going off 
in price. Almost all the new issues 
of late summer subsequently sold 
below their offering prices. So now 
the big underwriting houses are 
asking themselves: has the long- 
term trend of low interest rates 
reversed itself? If the answer is 
“yes” American business is going 
to have to pay more for the money 
it needs for expansion. 
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The Mother’s Friend 


INVESTMENT dealers rubbed their 
eyes when they received the pros- 
pectus offering shares in the Alden 
Wonderall Co. Accustomed to the 
stiff, legalistic language of most 
offerings they got a shock from 
this one. It read: ‘“‘Mabel Elstrom 
and Ruth Pauly, neighbors, had 
not been satisfied with the over- 
alls that stores had for their chil- 
dren. They fashioned their own 
with grippers that won’t pop off 
like buttons do and with a drop 
seat that fits. This new overall idea 
caught on with other mothers.” 
And that’s how the business began. 
For once, someone had written a 
prospectus that could be under- 


stood. Closer examination ex- 
plained the mystery. A Minne- 
apolis attorney who evidently 


thinks people like to read English 
had written the prospectus. Wall 
Street lawyers are still trembling 
from this blow at tradition. 
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Financial Prose 


WALL STREET turns out an enor- 
mous amount of “literature.” 
Since the Street deals in intangi- 
bles, it needs more than the or- 
dinary amount of words to describe 
its products and services. More 
than 250 firms, according to the 
SEC, publish market letters. Some 
are unpretentious, mimeographed 
affairs. Others are printed docu- 
ments, usually done in a chaste 
Caslon type. But the firm of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane does the most ambitious job 
of all. 

Every two weeks it mails to some 
26,000 persons—absolutely free— 
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its pocket-sized Investor’s Reader. 
1ZO This deals with financial subjects. | 
to put it goes far beyond that. Arti- | 
cles include stories on corporations | 
themed to some individual high up | 
in the company. As a result of) 
these personality sketches, clients | 
of the firm get the impression of 
46, intimate, first-hand knowledge of | 
OS- corporate bigwigs. Editor of the| 

















. | 
ey. Reader is bouncy, forceful LaRue | . 
| re 
0d Applegate, who has been a fa-| 
ey- miliar figure in the financial ee | 
off trict for some time. He supervises 
sf a big staff, and can draw on the | 
old statistical facilities of the firm for | 
Ow many hard-to-get facts. 
are | 
ig- - 
| 
tes | 
is STATEMENT or THE OwNeRSHIP, MaAn- | 
, AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, £TC., REQUIRED BY | “ 
ing THE Act OF CONGRESS oF AucUsT 24, 1912. | 
1eVy AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF Marcu 3, | 
1933, ANI JULY 2, 1946, of Nation’s Busi- | 
ness published monthly at Greenwich, | 
Connecticut and Washington, D. C. for 
October 1, 1947. 
* ba i oe rah - ea 
City of Washington, ( ounty of District of Colum- | Es tke | ET et arr: os 
ia, ss. Before me, a Notary Public in and for the | < Ri J Be ha | 
state — unty iforesaid, personally appeared | , 2 . i 4 Le Bs ti ; ee 
‘ Lawrence Hurley, who, having been duly sworn | ‘ e 3 1 
elr weording to law le] and says that he is the | 
OS- Editor of Nation’s Business, and that the following | 
s, to the t f his } wiledge and belief, a true | 
1en statemel f the ownership, management, etc., of | 
the the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
ubove aption, required by the act of August 24, | 
ost 1912, as amended by the acts of March 3, 1933, and 
July 2, 1846 (section 537, Postal Laws and Regu- | 
om atio printed ont everse of this form to wit: | 
om 1. That tl names ddresses of the publisher, 
edito1 i ging edit ind business manager are: | 
lad Publish Chamber f Commerce of t | Ss. of 
America, Wa ingtor D. ¢ Editor, Lawrence F. 
er- Hurley, Washington, D. C.; Managing Editor, Paul 
ij. McCrea, Washington, D. ¢ Business Manager, | 
iil John F. Kelle Washington, D. (¢ ' | 
wn 2. That ie ownel Chamber of Commerce of | 
the United States of America, said body being an | 
off ncorporated organiza n under the laws of the | 
ro District of Columbia, its activities being governed | 
Pp ya Board of Direct rhe officers are as follows: | 
lea President Earl O. Shreve Vice President, Gen- | 
» al Elk ic Compan 70 Lexington Avenue, New | 
rs. York 22, N. Y. Vice Presidents: Herman W. Stein- 
an. kraus, FP) dent 1 Chairman of the Board, 
Bridgeport Bra Company, 30 Grand Street, | 
1a Bridge} t, Cont Carlyle Fraser, Chairman of the | 
er- | Board, Genuine Parts Company, 475 West Peachtree 
Street, A nta, Ga Rov ( Ingersoll, Pre ident, | 
ex- | Ingersoll Steel Div Borg-Warner Corporation, | 
| 10S. M pan Ave ie, Chicago 4, Ill Elmer H 
ne- : 4 Fas 
» Sexaue Ire le! Leorge r sexauer & Son, | ° 
itly Brooking Ss. D Powell ©. Groner, President, | HAL CEOWA 
ys s Kansa (it Publ service Company 728 Dela- 
ish i ware Street, Kat is Cl 13, Mo. ; Walter J sraun- 
S schweige Executive Vice President, Bank of Amer 
fall s ica, 660 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles 54, Calif 
ing | Treasurer Ellswort ( Alvord, Alvord and Alvord, 
: Munse B iding, w hington he D ( Executive Remember your geography book? In 159,000 square miles.of forest area, 
ice resident talpl sradtor« hamber o om- - 4) Fs 
serce. US. A.. 1615 H Street. N. W. Was Pan si Alberta, Canada, was probably called Alberta has a reserve of 30-billion cu- 
D ‘ aM inager Ar hN.B woth hamber of Com- a prairie province —an ocean of wheat bic feet of saw material, pulpwood, cord- 
. d ’ ’ ’ eet, < ish ut - . . ’, 7 yj 
te and grass. The fact is, Alberta is an wood, and other wood products. White 
. That the known bondholders. mortgagecs. and ae - 3 spruce, lodge-pole pine, jack-pine, birch 
rallies eter sarapene Beating etme Bim ocean of trees! Three-quarters of the ye prio bt ore ae 
r more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, o1 Province is wooded, from the sparse pop . ox 
or- ther securities are: Non bush country beginning at Calgary types of commercial trees. They are espe- 
re.” } 4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving | ; : cially interesting to industrialists mak- 
; he names of the owners, stockholders, and security to the dense forests of the north and : 
gj- holders. if any, contain not only the list of stock- a ° 4 : ng plywood, plywood products, and 
ig lic cook comahie tuakiers ak dade kathtad Gates west. Here is limitless timber — virgin lig tT al b 
or- the books of the con pa J but also, in ‘cas : where acres of tre waiti development pape Pains sa wage Serie “ayy po pel 
i  eerene hake ae “ eae ical processes. Write for detailed infor- 
ibe l irity holder appea upon Hose i sw ’ d 
l the books of the company as trustee or in any other | ere 1s pee or you—an mation to Alberta —the free land of 
ore fiduciary relator the hame of the person or cor- | your plant in Alberta! free enterprise. 
poration f "NV trustee is acting, is given; | 5 : 
the f also that the said \ paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affilant’s full knowledge and be- 
me lief as to the circumstances and conditions und 
hed Which stockholders and security holder who do 
S hot appear upon the t s of the compan” as trus- 
cu- tees, hold stoel ind sé irities in a capacity other 
iste than that of a bona fide owner : and this affiant has | X 


@ reasun to believe that any other person, associa- \. | write --- THE INDUSTRIAL = 4 GOVERNMENT OF THE 


of tion, or corporation has any interest direct or in- | 


'. direct in the said stock, bonds, or other securities | DEVELOPMENT BOARD W/e7@¢\ PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 


than tated | him ° ° oo 2: - 

job LAWRENCE F. HURLEY AGA Administration Building Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 

‘ (Signature of editor) ° 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day 











a] 





Z ot Septembe 1947 

yme (Seal) cat 
1e— WALTER HARTLEY 
(My commissio1 expires July 1 1952) 
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Soothsaying, unlimited 


SHE is 23 years old—no perpen- 
dicular wrinkles have yet shown in 
front of her ears—she is pretty asa 
speckled pup, and she looks on 
senators with a sort of affection- 
ate tolerance, because she works 
for one of them. 

“I went to that five dollar for- 
tune teller,” she said. 

Persons at a distance may be 
interested to know that there are 
more soothsayers to the 1,000 in 
Washington than anywhere out- 
side Ancient Egypt. Congress, 
which is a political body, is solely 
responsible for the rites and cus- 
toms of the capital city. The 
heroine of this anecdote said the 
fortune tellers were likely to be as 
nearly right as anyone else, and 
they were not nearly as noisy about 
it. You ought, she said, to listen in 
at a cocktail: party sometime. 
After the third round the noise is 
that of a hurricane yowling 
through wire ropes. 

“Not that I’m telling you any- 
thing you don’t know.” 


Breakers ahead 


SHE was getting kind of discur- 
sive herself, she observed. 

“T went to this five dollar dame,” 
she said, “because 
now and then she 
has something. 
Maybe she’s just 
smart and maybe 
she gets a little of 
the lowdown from 
gabby females 
like me who like to think they’re 
being broadminded. Anyhow, she 
mentioned handsome men and 
plenty of money and I asked: 

“What will this session of Con- 
gress be like?” 

“Nothing human,” said the for- 
tune teller. 


No holds barred 


THE oldtimers—and anyone can 
name names like Brown, Halleck, 
Martin,: Rankin, Cannon and 
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On the Lighter Side 
of the Ciypital 


Barkley—foresee a furious ses- 
sion. Politics will be hotter than a 
pistol, of course. It’s nonsense to 
think that politics can be kept out 
of a political body. There is resent- 
ment against President Truman. 

“Not much, maybe. We like him. 
He is more like the rest of us than 
any President we’ve ever had. He 
puts his foot in his mouth and 
takes it-out-again and says ‘ex- 
cuse, please’ and we all under- 
stand, because any one of us might 
have done the same thing the same 
way. But he hops around so much.” 

Rep. Clarence Cannon, who used 
to be the Democratic chairman of 
the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, issued a statement urging 
the President to call Congress 
pronto. Presumably he thought the 
President felt that way and only 
wanted a little push. When the 
President did not call, Cannon 
issued another statement to the 
effect that the urgency was not so 
violent after all. 

Then the President called. 


Matter of conviction 


THE fire under the congressional 
boiler will mostly be stoked by 
passion. There are so many angles 
on all of which men differ. 
“Europe wants us to restore her 
to a better than prewar status—” 
That is good anywhere for the 
congressional equivalent of knock- 
down and drag-out. It is generally 
admitted that Europe needs help, 
but the quality and cost of that 
help is being debated hotly in the 
cloakrooms. No one expects Eu- 
rope to repay any part of the 
money America will spend. This is 
literally true and no heat follows 
the admission. But the serious in- 
jury which threatens the United 
States if the things we desperately 
need are soaked up by Europe pro- 
vokes the most furious arguments. 
The point is that congressmen 
are moved as perhaps they never 
have been since Civil War days. 
During the two World Wars they 
were vehement and united in their 
expressions of patriotism, but now 
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they are debating a multitude of 
issues of immense importance to 
every constituent’s pay and dinner 
and boy and girl. Make no Mistake 
about it. No Congress has ever been 
more ardent and—pe°* APS—less 
united. Time alone wii! tell. 


Burrs under saddles 


THE political organ continues to 
sound minor notes. Everyone ig jn 
theoretical agreement that too 
many people work 
for the Govern- 
ment. Something 
more than 1,000,- 
000 too many by 
some accounts. 
Any policy agreed 
on by the legisla- 
tive and executive departments 
for the conduct of the peace—any 
policy whatever—will mean the 
addition of more thousands. 

“Russia got rid of her excess,” 
said Dr. Ernest C. Ropes, recently 
retired from the Department of 
Commerce after 30 years or so of 
watching Russian affairs. 

A simple people, the Russians— 
uncomplicated and tough. When 
the word went out to cut the gov- 
ernment workers by 50 per cent 
they were cut by just 50 per cent. 
Any government worker who s0 
much as mewed about it would 
have been sent to Siberia. 





Sample of gossip 


NOT all the stories about Russia 
rest on a foundation as solid as Dr. 
Ropes’ Knowledge. At one of the 
cocktail parties a very pretty lady 
told a story. She was, incidentally, 
wearing with complete success one 
of the “new look”’ dresses. Enough 
had been taken off the top to 
lengthen the bottom: 

“My friend saw this himself,” 
she said. “So I know it is true.” 

A man had been run over by a 
street car in Moscow and an am- 
bulance had been called. The vic- 
tim, according to the raconteuse, 
and that may be the right word for 
her, was not quite dead. So the 
ambulance dector stuck a pump in 
his leg and drew off what blood was 
left to be added to the blood bank 
in the hospital. Somebody said the 
lady lied— 

The incident was not typical of 
the smarter set’s affairs. It was 
amusing. 


More light wanted 


ONE thing that annoys Congress 
on both sides of the aisle is the 
persistent refusal of the State De- 
partment to “come clean” as the 
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rougher detectives urge on their 
clients in the back room. No one 
on The Hill knows all that is going 
on internationally. Secretary of 
State Marshall is housecleaning a 
little, Dut there is no indication 
that this promises more light. 

“But the leaks to favored corres- 
pondents will be plugged,” the 
watchers say. “If Marshall catches 
a man feeding inside stuff to plug 
a policy that is not one of his poli- 
cies the leaky lad will be hung by 
his heels—’’ Some of them have 
been. Authorized leaks will pre- 
sumably be continued. 


A word in defense 


THE other side of the picture is 
that, if the State Department were 
to kneel at the mourners’ bench 
and tell all it knows, our troubles 
would be multiplied. As an ex- 
ample— 

“T wrote to President Roosevelt,” 
said former Governor Earle of 
Pennsylvania, “in the latter days 
of the war, that the German army 
would stop fighting our armies if 
we consented to permit them to 
defend single-handed their east- 
ern frontier against the Russians.” 

What a mess that would have 
made if it had leaked! 


He said to Truman— 


THE senator’s secretary said the 
Boss had a bright idea the other 
day. He told the President that if 
he, the senator, 
were in his, the 
President’s, posi- 
tion, he would 
send a bunch of 
police reporters to 

= Europe to get the 

lowdown. 

“A police reporter is tough,” he 
said. ‘‘He isn’t a candidate for of- 
fice. He is used to liars in his busi- 
ness. He is trained to get the facts. 
If he gets them wrong his paper 
will be sued for libel and after he 
has testified in court he may get 
fired. He knows all there is to be 
known about politicians and their 
ways. One police reporter would 
be worth a dozen correspondents 
who visit country houses and go 
to tea with ambassadors.” 

The President laughed plenty, 
the senator said. But he did not 
know what Charley Ross would 
think of it. 





They’re not jumping ship 


WHEN the President was a farmer 
he once had to handle a string 
team on a gang plow. One of the 
six was a gray mare that some- 
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times lost her temper and went to 
kicking. Not just little one-leg 
kicks but temperamental explo- 
sions with both hind legs. Another 
was a mule, a fine, steady, hard 
working mule with a mouth like a 
stonewall. Another was a big geld- 
ing that had made a study of loaf- 
ing. 

“Harry made a team out of ’em,”’ 
said a Missouri friend. ‘“‘He played 
‘em like a violin.” 

The suggestion was that he has 
made a team out of his White 
House outfit. 


And Fred Kelly reports 


FRED C. KELLY—author, story- 
teller, melodious singer of hillbilly 
ditties, and not so long ago a bright 
star in the diadem of NATION’s 
BUSINESS—vVisited the copyright 
division of the Library of Congress. 
Mr. Kelly’s chief activity now is 
digging up the facts on which he 
writes biographies. (Just now he 
is on Kin Hubbard’s trail.) He 
asked for a photostat of a docu- 
ment: 

“Ten dollars.” 

But certainly. Mr. Kelly walked 
through the door, entered another 
room, found he did not need a 
photostat and asked for his money 
back. He could see the identical 
ten dollar bill lying in the drawer. 

“You'll have to see Miss Todd 
about that. She will be able to get 
your money back in about three 
weeks.” 

Impassioned interlude by Mr. 
Kelly. In the end he learned that 
Miss Todd had not been with the 
Library for years. 


Attributed to Vandenberg 


denberg (R., Mich., U.N. optimist) 
refuses to be worried about the 
U.N.’s future. He 
thinks all will be 
well in the end. 
The machine it- 
self is o.K., as he 
sees it. It will not 
break up or bog 
down. It recalls to 
him the hop and jump progress of 
a car on the road near his home. It 
would move along decorously at a 
slow speed for a time. Then it 
would fairly leap into the air and 
tear down the pike at racing speed. 
Then it would stall dead as a 
stump. The Senator addressed 
himself to the driver. 

“What’s the matter with your 
car? Generator trouble?” 

“Car’s all right,” said the driver 
sourly. “But I got a heck of a 
cough.” 
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YOURE INSURED... 


“Four-ton flywheel tears loose. Dam- 
aged Chicago factory forced to close. 
Owner has boiler insurance, but no 
machinery coverage. He thought he 
was insured. His loss—$31,000.” 


Don’t Take a Loss 


| 29 different ‘“‘gaps’’ in coverage can cost 


| J 


ou money! Don’t risk a loss by think- 


ing you're fully insured. Know you 
have full insurance protection. Be safe, 
not sorry. 


THE story goes that Senator Van- | See your AMICO agent for all casualty, 





Write for AMICO'S 
valuable new booklet, 
“*29 Gaps in Your 
Bridge to Security,’ 
today. It may save you 
money! 


property insurance and bonds. AMICO 
is a strong legal reserve company pay- 
ing dividends to policyholders. 





AMERICAN Motorists INSURANCE COMPANY 


{ 4744 Sheridan Road | 
| Chicago 40, Illinois 


Please mail me my FREE copy of “29 Gaps i 


| in Your Bridge to Security. | 
ey ee 

| Address. .... 10 00a eee pie 6.0% Oe ene I 

l Re fie ori x aces Zone... Qebeic.: sass | 


Lirvdston of Kemper Srrseeranece 
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Dip-Less: 


WRITING SETS 


For Euery Desk 
Writing Need 


WRITES 300 WORDS 
WITHOUT RE-~DIPPING! 
CHOICE OF ESTERBROOK 
SOLID DURACROME 
PRECISION=~MADE 
POINTS 














FILL ONCE...WRITE 
FOR MONTHS! 
SEE WHEN IT’S 
TIME TO 
REFILL 









CAN'T LEAK...CAN’T FLOOD 
«eePUTS JUST THE RIGHT 
AMOUNT OF INK ON 

THE POINT 


THE RIGHT POINT FOR 
THE WAY YO"! WRITE 


Call your stationer. Ask to try 
this new, different kind of desk 
pen ... with the right point for 
the way you write. Discover why 
so many offices use Dip-less* for 
every writing job. 

Single sets $2.75 up 

Double sets $5.50 up 


The Esterbrook Pen Co., Camden, N. J. 
In Canada: 
The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto 


Less* 
writing sets hy 


AMERICA’S FIRST PEN MAKER 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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Another interesting use for HYCAR American Rubber 


RUDE oil pipelines have to be 
C cleaned occasionally because 
paraffin and other materials build 
up inside the pipe; slow down the 
flow of oil. 

A lot of different types of scrapers 
and a lot of different materials were 
tried. But some of them wore too 
fast — others swelled or changed 
shape or just fell apart. Then the 
scraper in the picture was built. It’s 
a series of discs made of HYCAR, 
mounted on a metal core. In the 
picture it’s just finished one of its 
many 36-mile trips through a Cali- 
fornia pipeline. It works fine, and 


will keep on working fine, because 


HYCAR American rubber is the 
right material for this job—very 
high wear resistance, truly amazing 
oil resistance; no swelling, with a 
minimum of deterioration. 
HYCAR can be compounded to 
have these and many other im- 
portant properties such as resist- 
ance to solvents, acids, alkalis, 
water, heat, cold, aging, and many 
others. Its uses range from pipeline 


Hycar 





Jiminy Ru per 


Hycar rubber scraper discs fabricated by Pioneer Rubber Company. 


= 





scrapers to brilliantly colored kitch- 
en drain mats; from industrial 
oil seals to gay shower curtains. In 
latex form, HYCAR may be used 
to coat or impregnate textiles or 
papers—or as adhesives in a broad 
range of uses. 

We make no finished products 
from HYCAR, or any other raw 
materials manufactured by B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company. 
However, we'll be glad to work 
with you on any special problems 
or applications. We are particularly 
interested in developing new end 
uses for these materials. For more 
information please write Dept. E-12, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company ....°°:...... 


GEON polyvinyl materials * HYCAR American rubber « KRISTON thermosetting resins « GOOD-RITE chemicals 
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NEW INTERNATIONAL KB MODELS 
New features and improvements. 
Brilliant new styling. For details 
see your International dealer or 
branch. 


This Emblem 
Identifies 
Great Trucks 


+ 
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International Model KB-6... 
Basic gross weight rating 14,500 
pounds. On this tough job the 
basic gross weight rating should 
not be exceeded. 


HOW INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
ARE SPECIALIZED 





to Fit Every Hauling Need 





They’re Load-Co-Ordinated by the INTERNATIONAL 
TRUCK POINT RATING SYSTEM. This exclusive Inter- 
national service tells the truck operator exactly how 


much payload is practicable for his trucks on his 
operation. 

They’re Performance-Co-Ordinated at Internation- 
al’s four great truck plants, with engines, transmis- 
sions, axles, and all other units and attachments 
specialized to the work each is to do. 

Illustrations on this page explain the INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRUCK POINT RATING SYSTEM. Note that the 


illustrations tell about a system; not a hit-or-miss 
method of guessing. 

The International Truck Line is the most complete 
line built. It includes 22 basic models that specialize 
into more than 1,000 different types of trucks —every- 
thing from light-delivery vehicles to giant trucks for 
extra-heavy off-highway hauling. Thirteen different 
engines are used. 

For details, see your International Dealer or Branch. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


International KB-6 with a bottler’s body. The 
job this KB-6 does is not nearly so tough 
as the one shown above, and the INTERN?- 
TIONAL TRUCK POINT RATING SYSTEM will 
show that the gross weight rating may be in- 
creased to as much as 17,500 pounds. 


. se 
———— 


This International KB-6 with a sprinkler body 
operates under completely favorable condi- 
tions. The INTERNATIONAL TRUCK POINT 
RATING SYSTEM analysis of the job will show 
that the gross weight rating for the KB-6 may 
be increased to 18,800 pounds. 


International KB-7 Truck-Tractor with a semi- 
trailer. The basic gross combination weight 
rating is 29,000 pounds. When operating con- 
ditions are more favorable, the INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRUCK POINT RATING SYSTEM Will 
show how much extra payload may be carried. 
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